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The Pongo Papers 


Duke of 


Berwick 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


With Illustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 


2s. 6d. net. 


This book consists of a Series of Verses satiring the methods of modern scientific controversialists. Included in the 
volume is the “ Duke of Berwick,” an extremely amusing nonsense rhyme. All lovers of skilful and witty light verse should 


get ‘‘ The Pongo Papers.” 
OPINIONS 


“Lord Alfred Douglas’s entertaining whim of associating inappro- 
priate ethical qualities with various undistinguished members of the 
brute creation reappears in ‘The Pongo Papers. . . . . It is all in 
the best style of ‘nonsense-verse,’ which consists largely in conveying 
the minimum of useful information with the maximum of craftsman- 
ship.”—Observer. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas has done a remarkable thing in this slender 
book of verses, half nonsense and half satire as he explains in his 
preface, for he has added another mem er to the list of legendary 
persons whose type and habit of mind may usefully be quoted on 





oecasions. ... .» It is excellent fooling, and will be enjoyed by all 
who are amused by comic rhyme and a satire on scientific contro- 
versy. . . . . We have only one complaint against this excellent 


little book—there is not enough of it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt is not everybody, as the author admits, who can enjoy nonsense 
rhymes, but there are very many we feel sure who will appreciate the 
humour and satire which abounds in the pages of Lord Alfred Douglas’ 
little volume of verses entitled ‘The Pongo Papers,’ They make some 
very amusing reading, and the book is cleverly illustrated by David 
Whitelaw.”—Yorkshire Post. 


“*The Duke of Berwick’ is delightfully witty and satirical. . . . 
No one will deny that the finish and execution of Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
work is extraordinary.”—Cowuntry Life. 


“Lord Alfred Douglas writes a clever preface for a clever little 
book . . . he exhibits the very difficult art of being utterly 
foolish. . . . We are very grateful to him. . .. There is real 
laughter in ‘The Pongo Papers.’ ”’—-Z'ribune, 


“In his new book just published by Messrs. Greening, Lord Alfred 
Douglas has made admirable play with the methods of scientific con- 
troversies. ‘The Pongo Papers’ are pure satire.”’—Yorkshire Evening 
Post. 

“*The Pongo Papers’ constitute capital‘nonsense’. . . . The 
volume provides readers with an hour’s light literature and is 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. David Whitelaw.”—Sunday Sun. 


“*The Pongo Papers’ are very cleverly-done nonsense verses with a 
satirical strain. ‘The Duke of Berwick’ is to our mind the best as 
well as the longest of them, but all are remarkably good and neat.”— 
Sportsman. 

“Lord Alfred Douglas in‘The Pongo Papers’ and‘The Duke of 
Berwick’ by his very amusing verses proves that as a writer of verses 
pure and simple we have in him a successor to the author of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.’ The illustrations by David Whitelaw are capital.”— 
Madame. 

“The poems are written with light and humorous touch throughout, 
and Mr. David Whitelaw has added some clever drawings.” —Outlook, 
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“*The Pongo Papers’ have a distinguished originality, and are 
framed in the metre that the author handles with marked ease and 
fluency. Along with these witty and diverting sketches appears another 
elegant trifle, ‘ The Duke of Berwick.’ ’—Perthshire Advertiser. 


“The Duke of Berwick’ is the kind of poetry we should like to read 
when we are sick or sorrowful, for it is pure art unstained by any 
trace of human emotion or of that sickly business called living... . . 
‘The Pongo Papers’ are a brilliant satire. . . . . This is a book 
which everyone must read.” —Vanity Fair. 


“That it takes a clever man to write nonsense isatruism. At any 
rate ‘The Pongo Papers’ and ‘The Duke of Berwick,’ by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are conspicuously clever and in some parts even brilliant.’”’— 
Publisher and Bookseller. 


* By. far the best verses in ‘The Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred 
Douglas, are those on the Lobster. The one good ground for elabora- 
tion such as this in nonsense-verses is technical success, and this these 
have in a high degree, while they are also much more amusing than 
most of the accepted examples.”—Morning Leader. 


“The Pongo Papers,’ by Lord Alfred Douglas, contain some of the 
wittiest verse that has been written in our time. The satire is rapier- 
like in its thrusts. The solemn methods of modern ‘scientific’ 
thinkers come in for some delicious raillery. ‘The Duke of Berwick’ 
is full of drollery, and will bear reading more than once. It is difficult 
to estimate the amount of delicate art and literary culture that have 
gone to the writing of these astonishingly clever nonsense-verses.”’— 
Publishers’ Circular. 

“The rhymes are vastly amusing, and are most delightfully written; 
the author has brought to the writing of them, as anybody who 
remembers ‘'L'he City of the Soul’ would expect, all the knowledge of 
versification and charm of diction which only a real poet can possess. 
Lord Alfred Douglas, when an undergraduate, made a great reputation 
for his rhymes about animals. These rhymes have been imitated on 
every side, but he still remains the animal ‘laureate’ in spite of the 
multitude of his followers.”—Court Journal. 

“* The Pongo Papers’ consist of most amusing nonsense-verses very 
cleverly done.” —Irish Times. 


“Et a présent, quiconque connalt assez l’anglais pour apprécier les 
finesses des ‘nonsense rhymes’ devra lire ‘The Pongo Papers’ and 
‘The Duke of Berwick’ par Lord Alfred Douglas. Nous sommes loin 
du volume de Poems, que publia jadis le ‘ Mercure,’ et, & ceux qui lui 
feraient le reproche de se complaire 4 ces distractions apparemment 
peu digzes d’un altier podte, Lord Alfred Douglas rétorque: ‘ Du fait 
que j’aurais écrit de magnifiques tragédies, me serai-t-il interdit de 
m’essayer dans la comédie.’ Et il assure que les ‘nonsense rhymes’ 
sont pour ie moins aussi difficiles & bien composer que le plus noble 
des potmes épiques. En tous cas, ils ont le mérite d’atre infiniment 
plus amusants.’—Mercure de France. 


The Pongo Papers 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Every Bookseller CAN supply this Volume. If he has not a copy in stock he CAN obtain one from the Publishers. 
In case of any difficulty in securing copies, readers of ‘“‘ The Academy ” are particularly requested to communicate direct with 


the Publishers. 





GREENING and CO., Ltd. 91. 8t. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Last week, in referring to the new edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s collected works brought out by Messrs. Methuen, 
we alluded to “‘ The Picture of Dorian Gray,” describing it 
as “ one of the greatest and most terrible moral lessons that 
an unworthy world has ever received at the hands of a 
great writer.” We now learn that this particular volume 
is not included in Messrs. Methuen’s edition, and it appears 
that, in consequence of representations made by Mr. 
Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and other 
busybodies, the publishers refused to admit this book— 
which is probably Wilde’s masterpiece—into their edition, 
and although it can be obtained, it is published, not by 
Methuen, but by Mr. Carrington, of Paris. This is only 
another of the numerous examples of the sort of intelli- 
gence which is to be found in a certain class of publishing 
house. It is regrettable that Mr. Ross, the able and 
painstaking editor of this edition, did not select a firm of 
publishers more worthy of issuing this collection of a great 
man’s works. Some time ago we had occasion to review Mr. 
Warren’s “ Death of Virgil.” It was, as we pointed out, a 
most lamentable publication, and one calculated to bring 
its author into contempt with the undergraduates at 
Oxford. It is outrageous that a man who has thus publicly 
demonstrated his utter literary incompetence should be in 
a position to interfere in literary matters and to consti- 
tute himself a censor of a man intellectually so greatly 
his superior. If Messrs. Methuen had taken the 
trouble to consult any recognised judge of literature they 
would not have rendered themselves ridiculous by 
endeavouring to suppress a great book. They will now 
have the mortification of knowing that the best literary 
opinion of the day is entirely against them, and incidentally 
of losing the large profits, for which their hearts so pant, 
that would have accrued to them if they had included 
among their manifold virtues a little judgment and strength 
of character. 








Mr. Swift McNeil and Mr. Redmond continue to waste 
the time of the House of Commons by asking senseless 
questions relating to the treatment of the Suffragettes in 
prison. Mr. McNeil was on Wednesday inquiring of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone whether the Suffragettes were treated 
like “ ordinary criminals.” In reply, Mr. Gladstone gave 
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the only possible answer—viz., that they were treated as 
such. In view of the fact that these absurd females have 
only got to give sureties for good behaviour to be 
immediately released from prison, it is almost incredible 
that even people possessing that form of intellect which is 
typical of the male Suffragette should endeavour to excite 
sympathy for them. We note that, in one particular, special 
treatment seems to have been meted out to them. Mr. 
Gladstone assured Mr. McNeil that they did not take their 
exercise in company with the other prisoners. The other 
prisoners are sincerely to be congratulated upon this 
merciful dispensation from the company of these undesir- 
able companions in misfortune. 


The other. day we received from one of these amiable 
ladies a letter which we were unable to publish on account 
of the crudity of its arguments and the indecency of its 
language. However, as we have frequently been reproached 
with harshness in dealing with the Suffragettes, we on this 
occasion adopted the method of writing privately to the 
lady, pointing out in the most polite terms that her 
arguments were not very impressive, and expressing 
our regret that she should so misunderstand the motives 
of men who were opposed to women’s suffrage. Our 
reward for this act of courtesy was to receive a reply 
couched in still more abusive and indecent language. 
This confirms us in our impression that it is useless 
to attempt argument with these misguided women. The 
lady from whom we received the letter informed us that 
she was a hospital nurse by profession. She is evidently 
carrying on the good old traditions of language and 
conduct set forth by the illustrious Mrs, Gamp. We 
should recommend any man who may have necessity to 
call in the services of a nurse to make preliminary inquiries 
as to her views on the Suffragist question, otherwise he 
might have the misfortune to expose himself to the tender 
mercies of our esteemed correspondent, or some other 
similar fury. And since we know that the Suffragettes do 
not propose to stick at bomb-throwing, we suppose that a 
little gentle poisoning might also fit in with their views as 
to the correct treatment of those who disapproved of them. 


Mr. J. Paul Cooper wishes to do away with grease-paint 
on the stage. Writing in the Mask, he says: 

Painting the face on the stage is a barbarous custom come 
down to us from the age of oil-lamps and candles. With gas and 
electric light and opera-glasses for the remote seats in the house 
it is not needed. 


Now a very simple experiment will convince Mr. Cooper 
that he is thoroughly and hopelessly in the wrong. Let him 
take any pale yellow object and (with the permission of the 
stage-manager) hold it under the full glare of half-a-dozen 
electric battens just before the curtain goes up or just after 
it has been rung down. Hewill find that the bright yellow 
has mellowed and faded into a pleasant, creamy, ivory 
colour. Now let him consider the deduction to be drawn 
from this experiment. The human face is not, as is 
commonly supposed, a mixture of white and red—it would 
be very disagreeable if it were. It is a compound of many 
colours, of which yellow is one of the most important. 
And since the electrics have the property of abstracting 
large quantities of yellow from any object seen by their 
light, it follows that the natural human face, seen by the 
light of floats, bunches and battens, loses its legitimate sub- 
tone of yellow and becomes a grim and ghastly white, 
while the patches of healthy red, also lowered in tone, 
assume the similitude of patches of dirt. 


Lockhart, commenting on Sir Walter Scott’s unhappy 
installation of “ oil-gas ” at Abbotsford, notes the “ trying” 
nature of the new illuminant, as contrasted with the pleasant 
and becoming glow of wax-candles. “ Jewellery sparkled,” 
he says, “but cheeks and lips looked cold and wan in this 
fierce illumination ;” and comparing the (probable) bril- 
liancy of oil-gas with the brilliancy of modern electric stage 
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lighting, Mr. Cooper may deduce, a fortiori, how very cold 
and wan Juliet and her Romeo would appear if they refused 
to avail themselves of the make-up box. And then there 
is another point. We have been talking of what is 
called a “straight” make-up—that is, the colouring 
of the face to make it seem natural under the stage- 
lighting. But in most plays there are “ character” parts. 
Bardolph, for example, was afflicted, according to 
Shakespeare, with a nose of such a sort that the dying 
Falstaff, seeing a flea upon it, declared that he saw a lost 
soul burning in hell. Now, either a red-nosed man must 
invariably be engaged for Bardolph, or the actor who 
depicts that character must paint his nose red ; and it must 
be remembered, again, that the painted nose would look 
infinitely more natural than the “real thing.” And then, 
as many accomplished actors testify, old age is not always 
represented by the aged. Mr.O. B. Clarence. distinguished 
for his complete, convincing, and elaborate senility, is still 
a young man ; and Sir John Hare attained the seventies (on 
the stage) forty years ago. But this means the employment 
of paint, for no opera-glass would suggest fallen cheeks and 
hollowed eyes and shrunken flesh where there was no 
appearance of these things. 


The whole question of stage illusion is a curious one. 
There is one general principle that governs the whole 
question, and that is that, with very rare exceptions, the 
real thing does not look real on the stage. Hamlet’s dis- 
tinguished and agreeable pallor is, as we have seen, a pale 
yellow by daylight, and if the producer of a new play 
wants to hang his walls with tapestries and to deck his 
floors with antique Persian carpets, he does not set the 
looms working, nor does he commission a trusty agent to 
journey to Ispahan. He gets some canvas, and tells his 
property-man what is wanted, and the result is tapestries 
and carpets which are absolutely convincing, while “the 
real things” would not look like anything in particular. 
It is the property-man, again, who is the producer of the 
glowing Books of Hours by which stage devotion is some- 
times quickened ; a dirty old volume, with rough splashes 
of gold and blue and red on some of the pages, is eminently 
effective, while the priceless reality would be eminently 
ineffective. And there is the most important point of all— 
the tones of the actors’ voices. Here we are on difficult 
and dangerous ground ; but it may be conjectured that the 
most “naturally” acted play would not sound quite 
natural if one listened to it in the wings instead of seeing 
if from the stalls. But on this matter we should be very 
glad to receive the opinion of the experts. 


What is an author? The other morning we noticed in 
a daily paper an announcement with respect to a cricket- 
match between Authors and Actors. In the list of Authors we 
recognised but two names, one of them being “ Sir A. Conan 
Doyle,” the other “S.S. Pawling.” Now Mr. S. S. Pawling 
may be anything you like, but he certainly is not an author, 
and, so far as we are aware, there is no justification for his 
representing authorship even in a cricket-match. In point 
of fact, Mr. Pawling is a publisher’s assistant by profession, 
and that he should be masquerading before the public as 
an author is only another indication of the wonderful airs 
which certain publishers give themselves when they have 
halfa chance. We fancy, indeed, that some of them actually 
believe in their hearts that they are authors, though they 
may never have written a line, excepting in the account- 
books of their respective firms. Of course some of them 
write advertisements, and may thus claim to be imaginative 
artists. But the publisher-author—faugh! It is true that 
Mr. William Heinemann is down in the British Museum 
catalogue for a book or so of his own‘ composure.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Heinemann would not be of great use 
in the cricket-field. As for Mr. Pawling, when he next goes 
cricketing we hope he will refrain from arrogating to him- 
—- a position in the social scale which does not belong 
to him. 





The retirement of Mr. Kenneth Grahame from the 
Secretaryship of the Bank of England has provoked the 
paragraphists to a good deal of silliness, It seems 
that Mr. Grahame formerly contributed to the National 
Observer. Hence in the minds of the vulgar he counts as 
“one of Mr. Henley’s young men.” This recondite phrase 
is from time to time bandied about by people who imagine 
that it means something, and it seems to us that the world 
must be growing rather tired of it. When you meet a 
globular, middle-aged gentleman with a tendency to bald- 
ness, and you are told that he is “one of Mr. Henley's 
young men,” you are apt to wonder where the old ones 
come from. Wedo not wish to suggest that Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame is either globular or bald, but there can be no 
doubt that he is no longer a youth. The Henley young 
man legend can lend little honour to Mr. Grahame, whose 
delightful work had nothing about it which can be con- 
sidered Henleyan. The fact is that the half-dozen or so of 
witlings who took delight in having their names “ indis- 
solubly associated” with W. E. Henley had really no 
other claim to distinction. At the present moment they 
occupy the positions which were probably tintended for 
them by Providence, and these positions are scarcely 
literary. In view of their declining years—of which, by 
the way, we speak with the deepest respect—we should 
suggest that for the future they know themselves under 
the inspiring title of “‘ Mr. Henley’s Old Men.” 


We are glad to fearn from the Classical Association’s 
last report, now no longer young, that the Association is 
more inclined to accuracy in phonetics than it appeared to 
be when we criticised Dr. Postgate’s pamphlet ‘ How to 
Pronounce Latin.” Since the Association has already 
essayed to reform the pronunciation of Latin, and is now 
taking Greek in hand, this is as it should be. Though 
sympathising with the Association’s desire to abolish the 
peculiarly English “smattering of Latin,” we took excep- 
tion to its attempt to teach a more correct method by 
means of the uncertain sounds of English syllables. In 
particular we pointed out that the vowel sound in the 
English word “ fit,’ chosen by Dr. Postgate to represent 
the Latin short i, is by no means identical with the Conti- 
nental sound of that letter. We are now glad to see that the 
Association’s Pronunciation Committee for Greek has also 
thought better of it, and has chosen the French word “ piquet”’ 
to represent the short i sound, adding the explanation that 
“fit” is nearly the same. This is an improvement, but it 
would have been better to have given “fit,” if at all, asa 
warning that its sound is mot the same. But we still find 
“not” given to represent the sound of the o in “note,” 
when pronounced short. We maintain that this is wrong. 
The sound of o in “note” is heard pronounced short in 
“ annotation ;” it is the vowel sound in “ naught” which is 
heard more approximately in “not.” It is the hearing not 
of children, but of their teachers, which requires sharpen- 
ing, and we do not see the point of confusing children’s more 
delicate perception of sound by such instruction. When 
all teachers have learnt to pronounce English correctly it 
will be time enough for them to illustrate Latin and Greek 
sounds by English. Until then there is only one rational 
basis on which to pronounce Latin—the traditional Roman 
one, which has never died out ; and one only a little less 
easily ascertainable for the pronunciation of Greek—that 
brought by the fugitive Greeks to Italy and spread 
throughout Europe, 


It is curious to find a scholar such as Dr. J. E. Sandys 
—— to a learned Society Erasmus’s dialogue between 
the Lion and the Bear, as the great authority on Greek 
pronunciation, in support of the fairly sensible system 
advocated by the Association’s Committee, but without 
any reference to the well-known explanation of the circum- 
stances under which Erasmus promulgated the system 
advocated in the dialogue, as is minutely related by Gerard 
Jan Voss. Dr. Sandys might have been expected to add 
Voss’s testimony that the Lion and the Bear was the result 
of a practical joke played on Erasmus by his friend Henry 
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Glarean, and that on his discovering it he never used that 
method of pronunciation nor taught his friends to follow 
it. The whole passage from Voss is to be found on page 4 
of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s “ English, Dionysian, and Hellenic Pro- 
nunciation of Greek ;” nor are the original authorities less 
accessible at Cambridge, we should suppose, than to us 
in London. Reference to THE AcapEmy alone would also 
have reminded Dr. Sandys that the Erasmian system 
advocated by Smith and Cheeke and tabooed by Gardiner 
was onlyin partial use in England, and that for a brief period. 
The result of the isolation it produced was what Gardiner’s 
sagacity may be credited with having expected. The 
new system was established on the accession of Elizabeth, 
or thereabouts, as Dr. Sandys noted, it still needed 
Metkerke’s defence in 1565, is referred to by Gregory 
Martin as “ beginning to be familiar” in 1570, and—as 
quoted by Dr. Sandys last year—had become utterly 
debased in 1604. Latin and Greek had, in fact, degene- 
rated by that year into the insular jargon which the 
Classical Association is now trying to abolish. We main- 
tain that it did so largely because Smith and Cheeke 
isolated us from the rest of Europe by a pedantic reform, 
exactly as the Classical Association is now attempting to 
do, without Continental assent. We note Mrs. Agnes 
Lewis’s spirited protest in calling attention to the pro- 
nunciation of the diphthong ev : 

On more than one ancient inscription, and on the very latest 
papyri discovered in Egypt, we find the word faciteds [written 
with the digamma] ; and in every nation where the everlasting 
Gospel has been preached, in English and in Latin, it is called 
the Evangel, or Evangelium. Why, then, in Greek alone are we 
not to be allowed to pronounce it Evangelion ? 


This is an appeal to common sense. 


The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of 
the Church Schools’ Emergency League on July 7th. We 
regret that the letter containing the resolutions did not 
reach us in time for last week’s paper. Needless to say we 
cordially endorse them : 

1. That the offer of 50 per cent. of the vacancies in 
Church Training Colleges for one year, to students other 
than members of the Church of England who wish to avail 
themselves of a Conscience Clause, involves a breach of 
trust and a sacrifice of principle, since it must either admit 
Nonconformists to accommodation provided for Church 
students only, or compel the exclusion of such students 
from places held in trust for their benefit. 

2. That the only concession that the Church can justly 
offer is to provide extra non-trust accommodation for Non- 
conformists, on the distinct understanding that no Church 
student shall be displaced. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Eveleigh Nash has 
included in his new Summer Library Mr. F. C. Philips’s 


novel “ As in a Looking Glass.” In view of the amount of 
mediocre writing which now cumbers the bookstalls, it is 
gratifying to find a publisher doing his best to provide 
lovers of fiction with the real article. Mr. Philips’s story 
is undoubtedly one of the wittiest that has seen the light 
any time these thirty years. Its characters are drawn 
with a sureness of touch which few writers of our own 
time can equal, and it abounds in good spirits and cheerful 
worldly wisdom. Ina cloth cover for a shilling it is very 
alluring value. We suppose that the time has come when 
we must refer to Mr. Philips as a veteran novelist. It is 
all the more gratifying, therefore, that his best work has 
survived for so many years and still more than holds its 
Own, 


We regret that, owing to an oversight, the article on the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” appeared without a 
signature. The author of the article, who has special 
qualifications to deal with this subject, is Mr. G. Le Grys 

orgate, 





SONNETS 


Alas! that Time should war against Distress, 
And numb the sweet ache of remembered loss, 
And give for sorrow’s gold the indifferent dross 
Of calm regret or stark forgetfulness. 

I should have worn eternal mourning dress 

And nailed my soul to some perennial cross, 

And made my thoughts like restless waves that toss 
On the wild sea’s intemperate wilderness. 


But lo ! came Life, and with its painted toys 
Lured me to play again like any child. 
You shall forgive me this inconstancy ! 
May my soul perish—in all present joys, 
Lapped in forgetfulness or sense-beguiled 
Yea, in my mirth, if I prefer not thee. 
A. D. 


There is a moon which watches the white wave 

Dance until dawn, and there are holy stars 

Spangled and throned, and many golden bars 

Of silent sands that the wild waters lave : 

Into this peace I come, a tortured slave, 

And smile as if there were no shames, no wars, 

No fetters, no disgrace, nor wounds, nor scars, 

And all the world were not a new-digged grave. 

O velvet night, so soft, so sweet, so old, 

O moon that dreamest in thy silver house, 

And stars that ever stir to some strange breath 

On fields of amethyst and marigold— 

This is my pain: that She, my love, my spouse, 

Walks, with bruised feet, unto ice-breasted Death. 
T. W. H. C. 








REVIEWS 
VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS 


The Victorian Chancellors. By J. B. Atitay. (Smith 
Elder, 14s. net.) 


Propicious! is the only word we can utter after our 
perusal of this handsome, portly volume. Every career 
narrated here with an almost uniform degree of impar- 
tiality is marked by an industry so prodigious, enterprising, 
and absorbing that lazy folk such as reviewers can only 
gasp a brief astonishment. After that gasp we are at 
leisure to wonder again and to appreciate the very present 
merits of these Chancellors, who were, we presume, happy 
in achieving exactly what they wanted to achieve. At 
least, we will say, if to do that is to be happy, and if the 
admiration and envy of your rivals is an enhancement of 
happiness, then ought these illustrious Chancellors to have 
been superlatively happy. That they may, after all, have 
possibly missed this capricious blessing is another matter— 
an unfortunate incident in the gamble of life. 

Labour is indeed honourable—and honoured. Here is 
Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Lord St. Leonards, son of a 
hairdresser, employed as solicitor’s clerk at an early age, 
catching luckily the eye of a stray counsel, legal author at 
twenty-one, waking suddenly from obscurity to fame, 
welcoming strenuous days and laborious nights, and often 
contenting himself with but an hour or two’s sleep. His 
almost passionate application was surprising even to 
Brougham, who wrote : 

The twelve hundred cases astound me. I thought I could work 
a little bit, and poor Wilde used to talk of the hard labour which 
I called my holidays. But truly you beat us all to nothing. 
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And here is “Jock” Campbell, son of a Scotch minister, 
enduring gaunt poverty and toiling mightily amid his 
privation. Mr. Atlay quotes from Campbell’s Diary : 

At Guildhall by nine o’clock—remain in court tiil near four— 
come home—eat a mutton chop and a potato sent to my 
chambers—no wine nor small beer—begin immediately to read 
my briefs—go out to consultations—sit up till one to answer 
cases. 

He did not permit his industry to be handicapped by 
modesty ; he knew the value of that most excellent habit 
“push.” Lyndhurst congratulated him ironically upon his 
humility. His ambition was in others’ eyes o’erweening. 
Disraeli addressed to him a stinging, delicious rebuke, but 
without disturbing Campbell’s placid self-approbation. 
Not a whole broadside of Disraeli’s flouts and gibes could 
pierce that, Avaricious of fame, he was emulous also of 
even the reputation of humility without greatly concerning 
himself with the difficult qualification. To a volume of his 
speeches he prefaced remarks wherein his claims on the 
gratitude of the country were a little egregiously indicated, 
exposing him to a powerful rebuke : 

What sacrifice did Sir John Campbell ever make to principle? 
What opportunity of distinction did he ever forego from diffi- 
dence? When was he ever prevented from asking for anything 
he wished by delicacy ? 


His famous “ Lives of the Chancellors” were wittily 
termed “ misprints on the sands of time,” and if they are 
generously praised in the present volume for their fulness 
of anecdote, their descriptiveness, happy discursiveness, 
and naive egoism, their contemptuous bitterness and petty 
sourness are yet faithfully reprehended. There is little to 
admire in a successful man railing and fleering at pre- 
decessors and rivals. A “Gulliver” by Archbishop Swift 
had been a gross incompatibility ; who but a disappointed 
man should turn satirist? When an ambitious man sneers 
and disparages the profession by means of which he has 
risen from penurious oblivion to conspicuous honour, you 
are apt to feel either a suspicion of his sincerity or a doubt 
of his humanity. Campbell was never marvellously humane. 
The harshness of an early training which he himself had 
the sense to regret was traceable in his lifelong personal 
asperity, as well as in his eagerness of pursuit upon every 
movement of Fortune. Yet it is easy to misjudge him by 
regarding only his unlovely angularities ; there are given 
here pleasanter glimpses, and surely it is hard to speak 
very censoriously of a man who recorded in his auto- 
biography his opinion 

That an occasional booze has a favourable tendency to excite 
the faculties, to warm the affections, to improve the manners, 
and to form the character of youth. 


But would even Lord Campbell dare to avow such an 
opinion now? 

More attractive is Mr. Atlay’s sketch of Lord Westbury. 
As plain Richard Bethell he displayed a precocity which 
would be astonishing if it were not, in the lives of these 
Chancellors, almost monotonous, With a most praise- 
worthy energy and independence of spirit he contrived to 
support himself without assistance from home long before 
he was out of his ’teens, and indeed managed to help 
those from whom he might naturally have expected help. 
Labour, labour !—an industry so unyielding might of itself, 
you would suppose, compass a considerable success ; but 
Bethell had, besides this capacity for close, dauntless 
work, an intellect hard, acute, audacious, dominant. His 
unfailing readiness of speech, his sarcasms, his delightful 
sharp words, are witness of his intellectual equipment and 
resourcefulness. To him is credited that famous “stage 
aside ” to his junior : 


Take a note of that. His lordship says he will turn it over in 
what he is pleased to call his mind. 


He made enemies, and indeed it would argue an improbable 
saintly meekness in his friends and rivals if he hadn’t ; 
and enmity provoked by sarcasm and wanton personal 
attacks is never soon forgotten. Even a Lord Chancellor 
must not assume too readily an implacably scornful 





superiority over those he has surpassed in the race. Lord 
Westbury’s brilliant sallies were bitter rather than brilliant 
to those who endured them, and he experienced in his 
full prosperity something of the accumulation of resent- 
ment which, whether occasioned by prosperity or one’s 
bearing of it, is apt to be none the less potent for long 
delay. You are tempted to say that the only safe garb of 
success is humility; it matters little whether real or 
feigned, so only it be apparent. But Lord Westbury 
cared little for this, and reaped what he had sown in his 
many flashing speeches, which even those who appreciated 
them for their keenness resented for their bitterness. The 
following anecdote, however, which is new to us, is 
evidence of a pleasanter humour : 


Cockburn was fond of telling how on one occasion a keeper 
received a liberal peppering, and a lively, not to say acrimonious, 
dispute arose between Bethell and his second son. “ How 
often, Slingsby,” said Sir Richard, “have I remonstrated with 
you for handling firearms carelessly. You have now apparently 
shot one of the keepers, whom I can hear vociferating in the 
bushes.” Prompted by curiosity, Cockburn managed to inquire 
of the injured man which of the two had shot him. “ Dang 
’em, they both did,” was the answer. A year or two afterwards 
Sir Richard, in conversation with the Chief Justice, fixed the 
date of a certain discussion by the visit “when you shot my 
keeper, dear Cockburn.” 


We regret we have not space to deal as we should like 
with the later chapters, only less interesting than those of 
Westbury and Campbell, upon other Chancellors. All the 
names in the book are of men more or less famous in their 
own day, more or less memorable in ours. Rising in some 
instances from comparatively humble stations, they won 
the highest honours possible to their profession by an 
expense of spirit that often seems, once more, simply 
prodigious, Few things can be more inspiring to those 
who welcome the inspiration than the story of their hard- 
won prosperity ; though whether any success, albeit 
prized incomparably, is worth such prolonged, sacrificial, 
and sometimes cramping strenuousness is another ques- 
tion into which we will not now presume to enter. Let 
it be sufficient for us to say, in conclusion, that Mr. Atlay 
has carried out a considerable task with obvious ability 
and care, and that we have found his book entirely 
attractive. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


The Religious Teachers of Greece. By James Apam, Litt.D. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wife, ADELA MARION 
ApaM. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 12s, net.) 


THE author of this very able work has endeavoured, with 
no little success, to show what light has been thrown on 
eternal spiritual problems by the poets and philosophers 
of ancient Greece—her real religious teachers, 

He has examined critically the development of religion 
from Homer to Plato, and, further, in tracing the relation 
of natural theology to Greek metaphysics, has shown the 
great importance which the religious ideas of Greek 
philosophy must always possess “for the student of 
Christian literature in general, and especially for the 
student of St. Paul’s Epistles and the Fourth Gospel.” 

There have been writers on comparative religions who 
have failed to grasp the full religious significance of Greek 
classics, missing the truth that in the gods otf Greece, 
besides the human element, there is also the Divine— 
7d Saudviov Of Homer, 7d Oetow Of Herodotus. This Divine 
element may perhaps be termed the scheme or basis of 
Professor Adam’s scholarly lectures, starting from the 
“profound and memorable sentence, rdvres 88 Bear yaredve 
dv@pwroa —All men have need of gods—which Melancthon’ 
used to say was the most beautiful verse in Homer.” As 
Mr. Andrew Lang has pointed out, “ the epics sufficiently 
show that a noble religion may coexist with a mild and 
lawless mythology ;” and, speaking generally : 


If there is nothing “sacred” in a religion because wild or 
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wicked fables about the godsalso occur, there is nothing “ sacred” 
in almost any religion on earth, 
The development of Hebrew and Greek religion is parailel 
in many respects—from demonism, Nature-worship, ideas 
of “ taboo,” a hierarchy of angels and devils, to monotheism, 
Professor Adam does not disguise the darker features of 
the Homeric religion while demonstrating the moral 
grandeur of the Homeric man ; and though it was inevitable 
that late Greek philosophy should repudiate the Homeric 
gods : 
It may be doubted whether Plato, when he condemns the 


educator of Greece, allows sufficient weight to the great and 
abiding influence of Homer’s idealisation of man. 


A very interesting chapter on the Orphic religious move- 
ment of the sixth century B.c. leads on to the later belief 
of Pindar, and the philosophic schools of Pythagoras and 
Plato : 

Like Buddhism and Christianity, Orphism was a religion of 
deliverance (Avois), of salvation. The cry of the believer, like that 
¢ ~ a was, “Who shall deliver me from this body of 

eatn [ 


The doctrine too of the droxardcracis rdvrwv, or “ restora- 
tion of all things,” is an anticipation of the Christian hope, 
and in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue “ Axiochus” we find 
an ideal similir to that of Bernard of Cluny in “ Urbs 
beata Jerusalem.” 

In succeeding lectures Professor Adam treats of the 
development of religion in the great dramatic poets, show- 
ing the 

Extraordinary power displayed by Aeschylus in grappling with 
the deepest problems of religion and life, such as the origin and 
propagation of sin, together with its effects on the individual, the 
family, and the State ; while in Sophocles, on the other hand, 
though he is by no means unconscious of the discordant elements 
in human life and destiny, the prevailing note is one of recon- 
ciliation, harmony, and peace—in a word, ed¢nula. 

Sophocles, whose Divine character and noble ideals 
— for him the epitaph (of Phrynichus) given indeed to 
ew : 

Happy was Sophocles. He died after a long life, blest by the 
gods and skilful in his art, having composed many beautiful 
tragedies. He suffered no evil, and his end was peace. 

Even the scoffing Aristophanes could write of him as 
“ cheerful in Hades’ kingdom as on earth.” 

The religious position of Euripides has led to some 
controversy. It is clear that in his drama there is a 
definite break with the established religion, the old 
Homeric faith. The period of enlightenment is reached. 
Euripides is frankly critical, destructive, and iconoclastic. 
Unlike A®schylus and Sophocles, who, looking for the 
ideal, passed by the Olympian immorality, he maintains 
that gods who sin are not gods at all, thus “ preparing the 
way for the Platonic doctrine of the ethical end,” 

Destructive criticism of established or recognised 
religion in any age or country leads by natural sequence to 
agnosticism. Professor Adam, on the whole, thought 
that this is the real position of Euripides, as shown in 
various passages—¢c.g., Zeds, doris 6 Zeds—and that there is 
no dominating principle on the constructive side. And 
yet in comparing Euripides’ line— 

For God hath need—if God indeed He be— 
Of nought— 


with St, Paul’s speech before the Areopagus— 


Neither is He served by men’s hands as trough 
He needed anything— 


Professor Adam avers that “this speech in realit 
perhaps laid the foundation of the view that Gree 
literature prepared the way for Christianity.” 

_ In the valuable chapters on Socrates and Plato he reviews 
iter alia the connection between Greek philosophy and 
the Christian Gospel. 

In comparing the Platonic meditatis mortis with the 
Pauline conception of Necrosis, we observe that Professor 
Adam altogether avoids St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
Spiritual body and the Resurrection. 










There are very striking parallels between the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and the Phaedo, but this doctrine marks 
a wide divergence and development that can hardly be 
overlooked. St. Paul certainty nowhere teaches that “ the 
body is necessary to the soul only in this world of sense,” 
but just the opposite ; and he even anticipates and answers 
the criticism and objections likely to be advanced by the 
Greeks to whom he wrote. 

Professor Adam gives a charming appreciation of the 
beautiful spiritual life and character of Socrates, who, as 
Xenophon said, “ was so pious and devoutly religious that 
he would take no step apart from the will of heaven ; so 
just and upright that he never did even a trifling injury to 
any living soul.” 

Here is indeed a Christian ideal; and even in the 
debated region of prayer his exalted faith was “in its 
perfect self-suppression more Christian than Greek :” 


Give us, O King Zeus, what is good, whether we pray for it or 
not ; and avert from us the evil, even if we pray for it. 


Another parallel may be found in the Platonic teaching 
that “ the Divine or Ideal Beauty is not only transcendent, 
but also immanent in the world.” This is expressed for 
Christian thinkers by St. Augustine in the remark that “all 
that is beautiful comes from the highest Beauty, which is 
God.” 

Although we may not fully accept the statement that 
Platonic mysticism passed into Christian theology to the 
extent held by some critics, nor Professor Adam’s view of 
the “ fusion of Hellenism and Hebraism out of which so 
much of Christian theology has sprung,” we can agree 
with the thesis of Grote that : 

The Platonic Timaeus became the medium of transition, from 

the Polytheistic theology which served as philosophy among the 
early ages of Greece, to the omnipotent monotheism to which 
philosophy became subordinated after the Christian era.” 
To the working out of this’ transition, and to the study of 
the development of Greek religious thought in poetry and 
philosophy Professor Adam brought a ripe scholarship, 
wide classical learning, sound and impartial judgment, and, 
above all, the gifts of a true teacher, which make these 
lectures such delightful reading. 

They are of real value to the student of that spiritual 
connection between the ideals of Greek philosophy and 
the truths of Christian doctrine which was recognised by 
the early Fathers of the Church, who regarded, philo- 
sophy as the preparation for the Christian Faith. 





IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 


Impressions of India. By Str Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 
(Macmillan, 3s. net.) 


PREFACE : 


These impressions of a tour through India made during the 
winter of 1907-8 are presented in no spirit of dogmatism. 


It is not necessary for Sir Henry Craik to tell us that. 
Would that more such impressions of India—of any parts 
of our great Empire—could be recorded in the spirit that 
these are, and could be given us to read. 

This charming little volume encloses impressions formed 
by one of mature judgment, of commanding modesty, 
written in rhythmic language, with a pervading sense of 
proportion. Even the journey onthe P. and O. is not dull : 

We have hurried through all the scenes that have framed the 
history, the poetry, the romance of the world—and what the 
better are we? 


Who can say? But Sir Henry’s readers are the better 
by a humorous, thoughtful sketch of that journey, and we 
are landed safe and sound in a very living Bombay. 
Straight into the very life of the great seaport and of India 
are we carried : 

What are our first impressions? First, as we pass through the 


streets the countless legions of dark-hued faces, the strange 
rarity of the white complexion. 


And the inscrutability of dark-hued faces !|— 
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Showing every phase of human feeling, but all alike masks, 
looking at us as if they were divided from us by centuries, and as 
if they were gazing at sticks and stones. . . » In London 
we hear glib talk of the need of greater sympathy with the 
native. What easy words to utter ! 

Next, the quietness, the coolness, the patience, the reserve of 
authority, of the few white faces that we meet. No wonder 
that with men like these, who know their work, its hard condi- 
tions and its dangers, and have learned to face it, the recklessness 
of loose tongues is met by a momentary anger perhaps, but, 
after the first moment, with the apathy of contempt. 


These first impressions of the native races of India and 
of the white men dwelling among them (nearly all admini- 
strators in some degree) are followed and confirmed all 
through Sir Henry Craik’s long journeying. 

Each Indian race has its peculiar idiosyncrasies, and 
these are treated with full respect and much sympathy— 
the Punjabi; the warlike Sikh and his treacherous 
kinsman the Pathan; the Rajpoot, who regrets irrigation 
because, while enriching the farmer, it takes the country 
youth away from manly exercises that lead to skill at arms! 
and so on down to the sleek, effeminate Bengali. Every- 
where he notes the aloofness of the races of India and their 
inscrutability ; and this while they much respect—nay, 
often love—those calm, quiet British Civil Servants whose 
life is spent in the service of the Empire in India, in the 
service of India’s three hundred millions of many races. 
Sir Henry Craik never loses a chance of impressing on his 
readers what this Indian Civil Service is. Charged with 
the entire administration of India, they have been from all 
time the most single-hearted, conscientious, and devoted 
servants that any Empire has produced in the history of 
man. All their energies, all their intelligence, the greater 
parts of their lives are freely given and so it is not wonder- 
ful that everywhere he remarks a certain look on their 
faces of reserved force—of a consciousness of ever-present 
possible danger—of a fixed determination that danger shall 
be averted and of conviction that they are able to avert it. 

And a study of the people leads on without effort to a 
consideration of the economic and political conditions 
under which they live. But we are reminded, too, how 
many different conditions exist in this congeries of nations 
that we call India. As do the climate and physical features 
differ, so do the religion and system of land tenure differ 
too. In Rajputana, the Punjaub, and Central India the 
zemindar, the owner of the land, is the farmer who tills it, 
the size of holdings varying from the great country 
magnate to the peasant proprietor. In Bengal the 
zemindar is the large landowner only, the soil being tilled 
by the ryot. Of all systems Sir Henry Craik writes : 


It is a slrange comment upon rash attempts to introduce 
Western notions, destructive of the rights of property, into a soil 
like this, that the basis of land tenure in India is undoubtedly 
Socialistic, and that there exists here a real nationalisation of 
land, (P. 172.) 


And the maintenance of the old order of things, the sup- 
port of the holdings of families who trace each descent 
for twenty generations (peasant proprietor and great 
zemindar alike), is very strongly urged. 

And then for present unrest in India. Like another 
eminent author lately reviewed in these pages, Sir Henry 
thinks that a fertile source of unrest is the existing system 
of education. A system based on philosophic teaching 
denying religion, or at any rate neglecting it, an education 
with its objective success in competitive examination : 


A wise observer of long experience said to me the other day, 
“It would have been a happy thing for India had Macaulay 
never lived.” Such a heresy will make the orthodox Whig 
aghast with horror. I would not venture to propound it, but I 
cannot help recognising that it has some justification. (P. 196.) 


And Sir Henry urges that we should adapt ourselves to 
the material with which we have to deal, and that for 
education to be effective its chief work must be to build 
up character. We have insisted on a knowledge of 
English as a necessary vehicle of education, instead of 
instructing and educating the better classes of India in 
their own vernacular. The Babu is becoming too much 





the interpreter of rule to the humbler people, and thence 
comes the danger that the Indian Civil Servant may 
become less a master of the languages of India than he 
has been and is now, less in touch with her people. The 
agitators of India are the products of this system of 
education. 

These glib-tongued Babus urge land agitation where 
there is no identity of land tenure, religious movements 
with wh.ch they have no sympathy and little knowledge, 
Swadeshi, or the exclusive use of native products and native 
manufactures : 

This is a movement with which within proper limits and apart 
from any concomitant violence or boycott, every one to whom J 
have spoken professes sympathy. (P. 229.) 


But we are reminded that it has been enforced by means 
that flagrantly defied the law and caused collisions between 
Hindu and Mohamedan traders with the object of saddling 
the authority which had to interfere with the suspicion of 
discouraging native industry. 

Again, the partition of Bengal, about which so much 
has been written already. We read (p. 230) : 


It is asserted that the ryot is bitter in his opposition. That is 
about as likely as that the farm-labourer of Kent or Sussex would 
be roused to indignation over the dissolution of the partnership 
between the South-Eastern and the London Chatham and Dover 
Railways. 

That there is some real distress and discontent among 
the poorer classes, especially in Bengal, is true—(1) By the 
the supersession of handlooms and (2) by the great export 
of wheat, which adds greatly to the cost of living. The 
possibility of an export duty is suggested. 

But let us revert to p. 157, and to a conversation there 
recorded in a native State—Patiala. A British officer was 
discussing with a Mohamedan friend of high rank the 
political situation, “Tell me,” he said, “do you think 
that in the days of my grandsons and yours India will still 
be under British rule?” They happened to be standing 
close to the water-tank, with its usual inscriptions at each 
end: ‘“ Water for Mohamedan gentlemen,” “ Water for 
Hindu gentlemen.” The native gentleman pointed to it 
and said, “ So longas that remains you must be here.” 

All of this side of Sir Henry Craik’s impressions, of 
which we have given such inadequate appreciation, is 
intensely interesting. But the real charm of his writing 
lies in the visits we pay with him to so many different 
places—to Lahore, to the North-West, on the Afghan 
Frontier—and in these parts we are very intimately made 
known to the officers of the Indian Army, and they are 
presented to us in language which cannot but be pleasing 
to them, in terms which can only adequately describe them 
and their lives. 


Camp life we learn to know, and we visit a native 
State— Patiala—where 

The hospitality of the State is exercised in a fine guest-house, 
which stands in a splendid by and nothing is spared in the 
way of graceful courtesy and of stately profusion to maintain 
the dignity of the Maharajah. The wishes of the guest are 
consulted at each step, and nothing is omitted to make him feel 
eg is enjoying a hospitality carefully adjusted to European 

abits, 

At Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore the hotror, the 
splendour, and the pathos of the Mutiny are illustrated 
with much eloquence and tenderness ; and we feel some 
part of what the author felt in viewing these historic sites, 
in treading holy ground. 

But surely no traveller has seen the glories of India 
with a more receptive eye, a more appreciative mind. 
Few have known so well how to give utterance to what 
they have seen and felt than has Sir Henry Craik. Lahore, 
Delhi, Agra, Benares, all invoke in turn the author's 
enthusiasm. 

_ But the description of the Taj at Agra is the culmina- 
tion of a very beautiful chapter, and may well close this 
review. 

The Taj was erected by Shahjahan over the mortal 
remains of the wife of his youth—the Muntaz-i-Mahl, or 
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« — of the Palace”—at the time when the second 
Charles was King. Shorn of his power by his son 
Aurungzebe, the fallen tyrant spent the evening of his days 
gazing at this a shrine, which remains for ever a 
monument of faithful love : 


But in this creation of nyuieg beauty I can find nothing 
that reflects the sadness of human fate, or that tells of the all- 
pervading solemnity ot death. It tells of no grief for the immu- 
table decrees of fate. It is a defiance of death by associating it 
with all the bright and gossamer gleam of sunlight and of fairy 
beauty. It stands supremely alone . . as the brightest, 
the most luxuriant monument of death and decay which the 
world has ever seen. 





FOUR BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Great Musicians. By Ernest OLpMEADow. (Grant 
Richards, 3s. 6d.) 


Chats on Violoncellos, By Otca Racsrer. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 3s. 6d.) 


Ignaz Paderewski. By E. A. Baucuan. “ Living Masters 
of Music.” (John Lane, 2s. 6d.) 


Memories and Music. (Elkin Matthews.) 


Writers of popular books on music have given generous 
illustration of Lewis Carroll’s postulate that a discussion 
may be raised on any point at any distance from that point. 
In the four volumes named above, which chance has 
thrown together as the last to be noticed of this spring’s 
musical books, very different points are discussed at a 
variety of distances. 

Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, the author of “ Great Musicians,” 
does not get quite directly to his subject, but once fairly started 
upon it he handles it withassurance. The two preliminary 
chapters, called “The Great Unknown” and “The 
Unceasing Chant,” show him ata certain distance from 
his point. It isa little late in the day to assert that for 
most people music before the age of Bach and Handel is 
undiscovered country, or to cry out that the “ time has come 
fora popular discovery of the music made between the 
birth of Queen Elizabeth and the death of Queen Anne.” 
His enthusiastic description of the ritual and music proper 
to Holy Week, too, has no particular connection with the 
series of biographies to follow. The eight musicians, whose 
careers and services to the art are outlined in a chapter 
devoted to each, are well chosen, because they include several 
who have not generally been the common stock of popular 
biographers, and because, taken together, they make a more 
or less connected history from Orlando Lassus to Bach. 
Lassus and Palestrina are carefully treated, and to the stories 
of the latter especially the author has applied critical discern- 
ment, drawing a just line between the tales of Baini and the 
scepticism of his opponents, Monteverde, Lully, Rameau, 
and Purcell illustrate well the birth and growth of dramatic 
music in Italy, France, and England ; and these chapters 
show cleverly the different points of view from which these 
pioneers in three nations approached their problem. The 
last two musicians, Handel and Bach, bring Mr. Oldmeadow 
back on to ground which has been often—much too often— 
traversed by the popular biographer. Nor does he escape 
that depressing influence. The earlier musicians were 
treated with considerable individuality, but here he drops 
back into the conventional manner, and tells all the little 
stories of the youthful Handel practising the harpsichord 
by moonlight and pursuing his father’s coach to Weissenfels ; 
of Bach and the herrings’ heads thrown to him from the 
inn, his difficulties with his consistories, and all the trivial 
talk which too often gets uppermost in the discussion of an 
artist’s career. This is the more to be regretted because 
Mr. Oldmeadow evidently has ideas of his own about these 
two masters which we should like to see more fully 
developed ; as it is, his book ends tamely with a suggestion 
that some people are now inclined to place Bach on too 
high a pedestal. 

Miss Olga Racster has a much greater capacity for 
evading her point than Mr. Oldmeadow ; she begins and 











ends at an almost immeasurable distance from it, while the 
closeness with which she keeps to it in the middle of the 
book is that of the author who knows that once lost the 
thread can never be found again. She begins in a London 
fog. At first we cannot guess what on earth it has to do 
with violoncellos till we find that she is struggling to get to 
the South Kensington Museum. Once inside, our author 
wanders down the galleries indulging in fancies, and more 
or less apocryphal stories of Handel and his harpsichord, 
Dragonetti and the “ giant” bass, and at last lights upon 
the case of early stringed instruments. She fastens upon 
this, and begins to pour out information with the eloquence 
of an Extension lecturer. She pursues her audience to the 
restaurant, lectures them while they have their lunch, and 
hauls them back again to the cases of viols and violoncellos. 
She does not make us wish that the imaginary visit were 
a real one, but her information is sound in the main. 
Many people might be glad to take her book with them 
to the Museum (the book could be put under the 
table during lunch), for the evolution of the instruments is 
well described, from the gambas of Duiffoproucatt and 
Amati’s violoncello called “ The King,” through the work of 
the great Luthiers, Da Salo, Stradivarius, Guarnerius, the 
Begonzis, and Ruggieri. The story is told in a sprightly 
style, and adorned with little jokes and anecdotes, of which 
we would not complain if they did not lead the author 
astray. They lead her to such an untruth as that “ the 
conventional mind of the English can rarely create any- 
thing for itself in art, but must for ever imitate.” To speak 
of Rome as “that city of dried bones and priests” is too 
inept to pass, and to give Handel’s famous repartee, “ Your 
Highness plays like a prince,” as said to George IV. when 
Prince of Wales is a careless slip. The last two “chats” 
again leave the point to give particulars of the careers of 
certain women performers on the viola da gamba, as well 
as of an eighteenth-century infant prodigy. 

The iast two little volumes need but few words. Mr. 
Baughan is a writer of such experience that he is not likely 
to be betrayed into the irrelevance which more or less 
besets the two authors we have discussed. Rather his 
fault is one of experience within narrow limits. His 
subject is a great virtuoso of the concert-room—Paderewski. 
Mr. Baughan cannot put aside the concert-room atmosphere 
in which he has become acquainted with Paderewski’s 
art. The author is a “ professional critic” —the phrase is 
his own—and he sets the professional critic to walk arm- 
in-arm with the subject through his little book, shows the 
impression Paderewski has made on the critic, and quotes 
what the critic has said of Paderewski. This is interesting 
enough to members of the author’s craft, but will it interest 
the public for whom this series is framed? They may be 
puzzled by it. 

The anonymous author of “ Memories and Music” is at 
the opposite extreme from this professional attitude. The 
Covent Garden operatic season for 1906 (to judge from 
internal evidence) is discussed in a series of letters “toa 
fair unknown,” who in a distant box has shared the 
performances. The author’s art lies in evading the 
obvious points suggested by the operas, in refusing to 
accept the attitude of the dogmatic critic, in following 
every cross-trail of thought as far as it is pleasant to follow 
it, then dropping it and harking back to the opera only to 
find another one. This sort of writing requires that the 
author shall have travelled and read and shared in many 
phases of life, and, though this is probably the case here, 
we sometimes feel that he is dragging in all his experiences 
in order to get the necessary variety. He does not quite 
succeed, and the book becomes a little monotonous for all 
its pleasantness. As regards the music, if we often feel 
his point of view to be that of the conventional opera-goer, 
he sometimes launches into a piece of valuable amateur 
criticism. His hearty condemnation of the brutality of 
Madama Butterfly and his description of the effect of Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame (from which we date the season), 
give definiteness to the book where it is needed. 

Apart from musical considerations this author handles 
his pen better than the other three. They alike give the 
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impression that they are struggling to keep close to their 
subjects in spite of various concessions ; he purposely places 
his subject at arm’s length and plays with it easily at its 
appointed distance. Their illustration of Lewis Caroll’s 
postulate is an accident ; his represents his art. 





PHILOSOPHIC SCRAPS 


The Logic of Will. By HE&LEN WobeEnouse, D.Ph. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 


THis is an interesting piece of modest analogy, an adum- 
bration rather than an elucidation. The teaching is for 
the most part reasonable ; but the style is jerky, stiff in the 
legs, abrupt, and uneven. It reminds the reader of a cele- 
brated Oxford Greats tutor, whose matter was valuable, 
but who imparted that matter in a series of gruff barks and 
growls, speaking a peculiar dialect of his own, now pom- 
pously obscure, now slangy, sometimes spluttering great- 
ness in a sort of whooping-cough, and at other times 
covering smaller notions with old theatrical ermine. The 
purpose of the book is to draw our attention to the corre- 
spondence between knowledge and will, the part of us 
which understands and the part which tries. Do we get 
ahead by dubbing these cognitive and conative? Any- 
how they are not to be divided, although we may distin- 
guish them ; for no man can know without trying, nor put 
out any strength without knowing there is stuff to tackle. 
We know “ things,” and try not with “things,” but with 
ourselves. The hint to know comes from without, the 
resolve to try from within. If we fail in the one case we 
look blank, in the other we feel small. We think in three 
steps—the first is to be intelligent, the next to reason out, 
the third to believe in our conclusions ; so we try in three 
steps—we are fired with ambition, we dash at the thing, we 
settle down to the work. In the former case we are 
mastered by the belief we gain; in the latter we 
master the stuff we have wrought upon. All this 
is pleaded by our author, though in quite another 
tongue ; and having established this admitted likeness, 
and touched it up by noticing that one sphere helps the 
other, she then sums up the bars to wisdom and effort, in 
a foursome way. Hard case, little wit, no opportunity, no 
vigour—these four bars to wisdom are like feebleness, 
lions in the way, not knowing how to set about it, or seeing 
no opening, which four exclude effort. The analogy when 
thus stripped of the trappings the author gives it is not 
quite so striking as when it is in its alliterative uniform, but 
it serves useful purposes in either dress when it gets to 
work. If there are these two sides to our nature, both 
must be brought into play and satisfied before any moral 
problem is solved. So in chapter vii. we jolt on to a 
discussion of goodness and truth. The good is defined as 
the object of a need, a definition which seems too much to 
leave out the reasonable side of good. An infant both 
wants and needs milk (and these two words are not at all 
the same thing, although the author uses them interchange- 
ably), and milk is good for it, but there must be something 
else about the need. The infant must, although he knows 
nothing now of milk or of suction, be able in after-years 
to approve of his meal, and so must other people. At the 
moment the infant is equally pleased with sugar and water, 
bloater, or Dutch cheese ; and we all of us cry for the moon 
sometimes, which we afterwards discover to be but a barren 
chunk of rock. What is good, then, is the object of 
the need of our whole nature and not of a part, and the 
greatest good is the object of the need of the whole for 
always. Ifthe analogy holds—and it seems to be fairly 
watertight—there must be a communal element in the 
good, as there is admitted to be in the true. This com- 
munal element in truth, which is not mine or thine, but 
ours, has its analogy in a good that is universal, which 
greatness sees and chooses. The individual good can 
never conflict with the good of the whole, nor that of the 
whole with the good of the individual; and so a private 
and public good never knock their heads together. It is 














here we begin to grow uneasy. Logic and fact seem to be 
forking widely apart, and if the proposition is true in a 
sense, it is assuredly not true in ordinary dinner-table 
English, unless we add some clause with “final” in it. 
Still, we agree with the author ; our true thought is what 
God thinks and our true satisfaction that which satisfies 
Him ; and these parallels probably go through life as she 
suggests. In spite of much that is slipshod in its style, 
then, this book is to be praised. It is a blow on the right 
side. There are many fearsome sentences, such as the 
following about the perfectly malignant person, and how 
John Bull and John Smith would treat him : 

To some extent they would probably let him have his own 
way, as we let an ox spend a life-time in eating instead of making 
him visit the poor. 

“The universe will be rather bad” is weak slang when it 
means somewhat bad or a little bad. Do they lecture like 
this in Birmingham, even inthe University? The students 
must be a merry crew if they have any literary perception, 





SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY 


The Life of Sir Halliday Macariney. By DeEMeErtRivus C. 
BouLcer. (Lane, 21s. net.) 


BroGrapHy! No; an apologia! andalong-one. Here 
is a life well lived. It began in fairly common (though 
gentle) places. It went on to much use and some distinc- 
tion. Born of a good old Scotch family, Halliday 
Macartney went to Edinburgh, was selected with many 
others to be an assistant-surgeon in the Turkish con- 
tingent during the Crimean War. The finest achievement 
of his earlier days without doubt was that he extracted 
from a village shoemaker in thirty-six hours six pairs of 
boots. There should be a word of meed to the shoe- 
maker. With tiring detail we hear of a force that did 
nothing. Then from this willing but inoperative con- 
tingent we join the g9th Regiment. Again with tiring 
detail we sail to India, to China, where our hero, an 
assistant-surgeon, could do nothing to have written of. 
But he showed “ stuff,” and joined the Ever-victorious 
Army ; enough character to earn the confidence'of Gordon 
and Li Hung Chang. He prevented Gordon from giving 
up all he had taken from the Taeping rebels and attacking 
Li Hung Chang. He moved his regiment to defend the 
great Viceroy. 

A clash of arms from Scotland. Bayard (who must have 
been to Scotland) and John Knox. Macartney began 
arsenals in China, and made seven 68-pounder guns. 
Three burst and killed five pathetic little Chinamen and 
wounded fifteen others. But nothing so pathetic as 
Macartney’s letter of reasons to Li Hung Chang. It was 
marvellous that a doctor could make an arsenal. He 
acknowledged in many words to every fault which the 
head of an arsenal could have been guilty of—when 
daring to fire 68-pounder guns; and Li Hung Chang’s 
answer in few words wasa master of actuality and kind- 
ness, written by a great statesman. 

Sir Halliday Macartney brought the first Chinese 
Embassy to London, in 1878. And there the apology 
ends, after nearly three hundred pages. Who will get 
there ? 

Mr. Boulger claims for Sir Halliday Macartney a 
prominent place among epigrammatic letter-writers. A 
worthy citizen of the land he loved, he kept the flag 
flying in the Far East when it was much farther away 
than now. He is now, without doubt, a citizen of that 
Town kept for the straight and true. Let us remember 
him not so much by what he wrote as by what he 
wrought. 
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A QUESTION OF HONOUR 


THE controversy which has arisen on the subject of the 
British Navy raises such a very grave question as to Press 
and Parliamentary responsibility when the public discussion 
of matters of the highest national interest is concerned 
that we would like to draw attention to certain peculiar 
features of the debate which might escape the notice of, or 
fail to be understood by, persons who are unfamiliar with 
the inner workings of a certain class of newspapers, and it 
seems to us that it is well within the province of THE 
AcaDEMY to make such points clear. In the first place 
certain newspapers have all of a sudden, and without any 
public incident having occurred to provoke it, commenced 
a campaign of insinuation against the professional character 
of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. They assert, without 
any proof, that this Admiral turned his back upon the First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty at the King’s Levee. If it were 
not for the fact that these newspapers are often edited and 
written by persons of considerable ignorance and _ill- 
breeding, such a statement could not have passed muster, 
for it is obvious to anybody acquainted even superficially 
with Court etiquette that the only person at the King’s 
Levee to whom it is contrary to all the rules of politeness 
to turn one’s back is the King himself. For that reason 
persons leave the Royal presence 4 reculons. So far, how- 
ever, as the public present at a Levee is concerned, it is 
impossible to say that any one has deliberately turned his 
back upon another unless, paraphrasing the Shakespearian 
phrase “I bite my thumb at you, Sir,” he were to exclaim 
ina voice sufficiently loud to be heard by the bystanders, “ I 
turn my back on you, Sir.” And this Lord Charles Beres- 
ford is not accused of having done. He is accused, how- 
ever, by a certain portion of the English Press of not being 
on speaking terms with Admiral Sir Percy Scott. That he 
is on signalling terms with Admiral Sir Percy Scott is 
admitted. As the two Admirals are not living in the same 
ship, and as the only professional communications between 
them which vitally concern the service of the Fleet which 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford commands are conducted 
by a system of signalling, what does it matter to anybody 
in the Press or in Parliament whether these two Admirals 
are on friendly social terms or not? The only act of 
indiscipline with which the name of Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford has been in any way associated was perpetrated 
by Admiral Sir Percy Scott. It was flagrant, and was duly 
reprimanded. Yeta certain Member of Parliament does 
not hesitate to get up in the House of Commons and inquire : 
“Isthe House to understand that the rales and regulations 
of the Navy on the score of discipline apply only to the 
humbler ranks, such as stokers, while Lord Charles Beres- 
ford is to be allowed to break them with impunity?” 
And again: Whether the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was aware that “the Commander of the Channel Fleet, 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, is not on speaking terms 
with his official superior, Admiral of the Fleet Sir John 
Fisher, and with his official subordinate, Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott ?” 

This is tantamount to inquiring whether only stokers are 
obliged to leave the presence of Admiral Sir John Fisher 
4 reculons, and only the humbler ranks permitted to be not 
on speaking terms with Admiral Sir Percy Scott—two grave 
breaches of discipline unfairly condoned in the case of 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. The question is purely 
asinine, but it leaves one dreaming. Is it possible fora 
Member of Parliament to be quite such a fool? We are 
sceptical on that point. We have too high an opinion of 
the average intelligence of our Members of Parliament, 
though we know nothing personally of the Member in ques- 
lion, or indeed of any other of the personages involved, to 
believe that. Fools are less common than the late Mr. 
Carlyle was disposed to admit. The matter is worth look- 
ing into a little deeper. We have an important London 
daily insinuating that Lord Charles Beresford either acci- 
dentally or intentionally issued an order which would have 
sent two ironclads to the bottom, including the one upon 
Which was Sir Percy Scott. If intentional, such an order 





would have ranked Admiral Lord Charles Beresford among 
the most monstrous criminals that the world has ever 
known. Yet the insinuation that the order was inten- 
tional finds its echo in the House of Commons. A Member 
of Parliament inquires, “ May I ask whether as long as 
these dissensions exist and these gentlemen are left in 
command the life of every seaman in the ships is 
imperilled?” Asinine again; and yet we decline to look 
upon this other Member of Parliament as any more of a 
fool than his colleague. We say we must look deeper ; and 
when people come forward with abominable insinua- 
tions against the honour and the loyal sense of duty 
of distinguished public servants, they must not be 
surprised if the motives of their own conduct are 
questioned. What is the only possible outcome of this 
Press and Parliamentary campaign if it be carried to an 
issue? Its only possible outcome is the resignation of 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, of Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, or of Admiral Sir Percy Scott, and possibly of all 
three. To whose benefit would that be? There can be 
no hesitation in answering this question. It would be to 
the benefit of Germany. It has long been the custom in 
Germany to calculate the value of eminent commanders in 
terms of Army Corps. The presence of Napoleon on the 
field of battle has been said to have been worth two Army 
Corps ; that of the present German Emperor in an eventual 
war is modestly put by his friends as one Army Corps. 
Now ask any German, and he will tell you that the loss of 
any one of the distinguished Admirals mentioned above to 
the British Navy might well be estimated at the value of 
at least one first-class battleship. Then bear in mind that 
a first-class battleship costs anything between £1,000,000 
and £2,000,000, and it is easy to calculate what the disgrace 
of Lord Charles Beresford would be worth to the German 
Government, and any one acquainted with conditions in 
Germany knows very well that the German Admiralty would 
not hesitate to pay large sums to secure this result. Press 
organs, therefore, that are responsible for such a campaign 
as this, with its dastardly insinuations against men who 
cannot defend themselves, and its questions of incredible 
silliness asked by Members of Parliament whom a deep- 
rooted respect for the British legislator prevents us from 
looking on as fools, should bear in mind that in such 
circumstances they open the door to suspicions of which 
it is uncomfortable even to think. It is a daily practice of 
the German Government to purchase Press and political 
influence in alien countries as well as in its own. There 
is a type of rogue that disguises himself as a clown. But 
as President Lincoln remarked, ‘You cannot fool the 
public all the time.” There is a limit to human credulity 
at which legitimate suspicion begins. If we had the 
mentality of Zola we might feel inclined to make THE 
AcaDEMy say “J’accuse!” It was legitimate suspicion 
based upon a knowledge of our poor weak human nature, 
but not upon absolute documentary proof, which prompted 
that bold and now historical exclamation. We will con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the honour of the English 
Press is concerned in a thorough investigation being made 
into the genesis of the present outrageous campaign 
against three distinguished British Admirals, 








NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


As a belated reader of Mr. Wells’s “New Worlds for 
Old” and a confirmed anti-Socialist, I should like to say, 
quite unofficially, how much I appreciate the’ moderation 
and the genial reasonableness with which the author puts 
the case for a partial reconstruction of the social order. 
I say “ partial” advisedly, since Mr. Wells is careful not to 
promise any new heavens or new earth ; and while he 
argues that the great ——a of people would be much 
more comfortable and more free from worry under the 


new system, he is also honest and sensible enough to 
admit that with many of us it would be practically “as 
you were.” Authors who did not please large numbers of 
people would be no better off than now, and as for that 
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vision of municipalities contending for the honour of 
publishing our books—well, I for one cannot realise it, 
cannot believe in it at all, unless it is presumed that the 
mere readjustment of economic conditions would so change 
the hearts of aldermen that London would become as 
ancient Athens or as medizval Florence. Still, “ New 
Worlds for Old” is an interesting, an amiable, and a sug- 
gestive book. One knows how the Socialist position is 
presented by certain other writers in the same cause—I am 
perfectly sober at the moment of writing, I beg to say—and 
one is thankful for Mr. Wells’s good nature and moderation. 

But there is a root-idea behind his arguments which we 
would like to have more fully elucidated—that is, his 
doctrine of the Universal Good Will and of its issue in a 
constant upward progress. Is it really proven that the 
Universal Good Will is any more real than the Universal 
Evil Will; is “ Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord” a fact, while “ Crucify Him” is an illusion? I 
know Mr. Wells’s point of view is the popular one; it is 
the thing to dance a kind of world-dance to the accom- 
paniment of a cosmic “For we are jolly good fellows.” 
Dr. Horton danced this dance in a recent book ; to him the 
universe seemed to consist of summer seas, cooing doves, 
skipping lambs, and Hampstead Congregationalists. He 
forgot the storms and the water-floods, the cobras and the 
devil-fish, and the Roman Catholics. Surely a good many 
of us are jolly bad fellows, and unfortunately we often get 
the upper hand and give the good fellows the very devil’s 
own time. I am not aware that any deep thinker of the 
past has ever maintained this doctrine of the Universal 
Good Will of men; and even if there has been such a 
thinker, I would respectfully submit that the pro- 
position is against the weight ot evidence. Rabelais 
occurs to me ; he certainly made “ Do as you please” the 
motto of the great Abbey of Thelema, on the ground that 
well-born and well-bred people of liberal education will 
always do the right thing ; but then, unfortunately, that is 
not true. And if it were true, there are so many of us who 
are neither well-born, well-bred, nor well-educated. I 
think we might go so far with Mr. Wells as to say that it 
is somewhat easier to be a great saint than a great sinner— 
by “a great sinner” is not meant ’homme moyen sensuel— 
but I do not see how this is to help us, since true sanctity 
and true sin are fine arts, only for a few men in any age. 
Frankly, I fail to see that the predominance of Good Will 
has been established ; on the contrary I should be inclined 
to say that on the whole, in temporal matters only, the Evil 
Will has had the upper hand, Eternity is beyond Mr. 
Wells's purview, so here I say nothing of that. But in 
Syria, and in Middlesex, and in the United States of 
America the prophets are mostly stoned. 

And then there is the corollary to the Universal Good 
Will proposition—the universal progress upwards. Now are 
there any solid reasons for believing in anything of the 
kind? Iam surethat Mr. Wells does not limit the sense 
of the word “ progress ” to mere bodily ease and security ; 
it would be an injustice to attribute such a folly as that to 
any unconvicted human being. I should even doubt 
whether Mr. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple really 
believes this ichthyosaurus of a fallacy, though he seems to 
now and then. Mr. Wells would certainly not commit 
himseif to such a definition, since, both as artist and 
thinker, he has every reason to know better, to know that 
man is an extraordinary complex, who is sometimes quite 
unaffected by physical conditions. St. Thomas Aquinas 
was absolutely unaffected by the splendours and delicacies 
of the King’s banquet ; St. Pulycarp was happy in the 
flames ; Cervantes, old and hungry and neglected, was 
certainly happy in his “Don Quixote ;” and I am sure 
that the man who carved the “ Lincoln Imp” was happy, 
in spite of bad water, bad food, and the entire absence of 
sanitation. These people may have been very silly, but 
that has nothing to do with it. They were men, and they 
count, as I am sure Mr. Wells would be the first to allow. 
Indeed his book makes it plain that he does not sum up 
os desirable under the headings of Shelter and 

inner, 





This being allowed, is it certain that progress is so 
constant as he would have us believe? The other day I 
saw a bit of very simple jewellery made by some black 
fellow in Central Africa. The materials were gold and a 
few hairs from an elephant’s tail ; the result was a quaint 
and delightful bracelet, made delicately, fancifully, with 
originality. I compared it in my mind with nine-tenths of 
the work in the average jeweller’s shop in London ; the 
horrible barbarism of the latter was too painfully manifest. 
Then it seems to me that gua his craft the London jeweller 
has not progressed beyond the black “savage ;” on the 
contrary, he is hundreds of years behind the negro ; he is 
thousands of years behind the old Celt, the Roman, the 
Egyptian, the Trojan. And as for other things, what 
evidence is there to show that tram-cars, and slate roofs, 
and adulterated food, and Russian spirit weigh down the 
balance on the side of progress? In other words, why 
should we be certain that the working jeweller of London 
or Birmingham isa happier man than his black brother ? 
There may, of course, be a certain joy in fastening an 
enormous diamond into a ring of “ cast-iron” pattern ; I 
am sure it is not to be compared with the joy of making a 
queer but delightful jewel out of one’s own head, a little 
gold, and some elephant-hairs. And the negro race is 
proverbially backward ; it has never made any figure in the 
arts ; and we are the most “ progressive” of nations. But 
can we altogether congratulate ourselves on our progress ? 

So far as I understand Mr. Wells, he is content after all 
to rest his case on material advantages, especially on those 
which proceed from humanitarian emotion. He confesses 
that the intrusion of the sign of some quack medicine into 
a pleasant landscape is an outrage ; but he adds, very 
truly, thatit is a better sight than that of a wretched male- 
factor hanging in chains. I quite admit this ; but is Mr. 
Wells sure that this decided improvement in externals pro- 
ceeds from a true improvement in the human heart? It 
must be remembered that there are many cruel and wicked 
people who faint at the sight of blood; there are many 
gluttons and good diners who would not like to see the 
pig’s throat cut or the ox felled to the ground. I do not 
think that I am the more humane, being an eater of lobsters, 
because I should not like to plunge the wretched creature 
into boiling water. Is it quite certain that this outward 
improvement that we are talking about is not very largely 
due to a mere nervous sensibility, to a dislike of horrid 
sights and sounds? I suppose there are many people who 
hear with relief—with satisfaction even—that some cruel 
and malignant ruffian has been hanged, and yet these 
people would fall fainting with horror if they were made 
to witness that last awful scene. And then again we con- 
gratulate ourselves that our state is infinitely better than that 
of the Borgias. But is it really better? Were the Borgias, 
the poisoners of the exalted, so much worse than the 
persons who come to honour and great fortune by selling 
poisonous provisions to the helpless poor? We do not 
burn people alive now (save in the highly “ civilised” 
United States of America); we do not sack cities. But 
how many people in the last ten years have been brought 
to ruin, misery, starvation, anguish, and suicide by finan- 
cial operations? To see with the eyes of the flesh a 
human being burned alive must be an unspeakably awful 
sight ; but perhaps it would not be less awful in reality if 
we could see with the eyes of the spirit the sum of human 
agony caused in one year by the Holy Office of the 
Prospectus, And as to what may be called our modern 
sanitary advantages, I quite agree that if other things were 
equal they would be real advantages. If life were happy, 
it would be better to have a reasonable prospect of living 
to eighty instead of a reasonable prospect of dying of the 
Black Death at thirty. But if the other things are not 
equal? If modern life, as seen by its expression in art, is 
not so happy as ancient or medizval life, if it is on the 
whole and demonstrably an ugly—that is, an unhappy— 
life, then where is the immense benefit of prolonging it? 
One can certainly have too much of a bad thing. The 
maxim as to Cathay and Europe is perhaps of doubtful truth 
in the instances selected ; but no one doubts the sound- 
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ness of the general principle. Most men would prefer one 
exquisite dish before ten courses of insipidity or nastiness. 
I have never heard a really sober art-critic express a wish 
that Mr. Collier’s pictures were ever so much larger, and 
literary men do not long for a sequel to the “ Sorrows of 
Satan.” Indeed, it seems to me that all the contrivances 
to prolong life and to make it more comfortable, from 
good drains to improved surgery and anzesthetics, have 
been more than counterbalanced by a certain influence 
that I do not remember to have seen-noted in this connec- 
tion. The fact is that the modern world is profoundly 
cowardly, with the anxious, incessant, ever-gnawing 
cowardice that allows the patient no rest. To be quite 
familiar, we are in “a blue funk.” We know the names 
of diseases, we know their symptoms, we know all about 
our own insides ; we are in a perpetual terror lest some- 
thing should be mortally wrong with us. It is possible 
that the bodily terrors of the average modern man who 
attains the average length of days, if added together, 
would surpass all the torments and the terrors of the poor 
wretch who swung from the cart at Tyburn. To take the 
case of malignant disease : to-daythe sufferer from carcinoma 
experiences in spirit, in dread, in foreknowledge, ten times the 
inevitable anguish of the body ; of old such a person would 
die after great physical pain assuredly, but not after months 
or years of unspeakable mental agony. And of old the 
torments of the body might, and often did, become trans- 
muted into the joys of the spirit ; now “ progress” has in 
ma.y cases made this impossible. In this “ progress” 
the poet in “Bel Ami” saw nothing but ever-increasing 
woe and misery, with that awful grande culbute death as a 
close. He argued acutely and philosophically that as the 
sense of things became keener, the intellect more refined, 
so much deeper and more profound would become the 
wretchedness of man, so much more horrible the dread of 
the black pit of extinction. In all honesty and frankness 
I cannot believe for a moment that Mr. Wells has proved 
his proposition of a constant, steady, and universal progress 
to bettec—that is, happier—things. Slavery is, theoretically, 
a bad state, for instance ; and I am sure that the average 
slave in Virginia was a much happier man than is the average 
millionaire in New York to-day. Theoretically the former 
was a wretch, lacking every opportunity of happiness, 
liable to every extremity of woe ; theoretically the latter is 
the Overman, the being who can command every advan- 
tage and every bliss. In honest fact it is the millionaire 
who deserves our profound pity, while the slave was often 
the merriest of men. In other words, the happiness of 
man, whether it be of a high or low degree, depends on 
facts which are in nowise related to the physical and 
material sphere. The new lamp may be of superior 
shape and elegance to the old ; it will never summon the 
genie, it will never build the magical palace wherein the 
soul of man can dwell in peace and in delight. 


ARTHUR MACHEN. 








“MY READER'S REPORT” 


THE foregoing is a tamiliar phrase, in any case to people 
who write. Behind it may lurk many pleasant or 
unpleasant matters. Publishers addressing one upon the 
subject of a manuscript invariably refer to “my reader” 
and his report. The effect is admirable. There is some- 
thing about it that suggests a blast of martial trumpets. 
The other morning a certain author received from a certain 
publisher a letter in which my reader and his report are 
duly flourished. Here is the text thereof : 


“T have now received my reader’s report on this work, 
and have much pleasure in informing you that he thinks 
well of it. If published in volume form it should compel 
attention and be favourably reviewed by the reviewers. 
Iam therefore prepared to undertake its production and 
effective publication on the following terms, the copyright 
remaining your property : 

“That you pay to me the sum of £120 (£60 when you 









sign the agreement, £40 when the whole of the work is in 
type, and £20 from your share of the work), in considera- 
tion of which I should produce the work in the best style, 
publish at the outset at the nominal price of 6s. per copy, 
and pay to you every six months the following royalties : 


“(a) A royalty of 1s, 6d. per copy on all copies sold of 
the English 6s. edition up toa sale of 2,500 copies, and 
afterwards a royalty of 1s. 3d. on all further copies sold. 


“(p) A royalty of 15 per cent. of the nominal published 
price on all copies sold of any cheaper edition or editions, 


“(c) A royalty of 50 per cent. of the net profits derived 
from the sale of the American copyrights (if any). 


“(p) A royalty of 50 per cent. of the net profits derived 
from the sale of the foreign rights (if any). 


“(g) A royalty of 50 per cent. of the net profits derived 
from the sale of the serial rights (if any). 


“In the event of your accepting these terms, it must be 
understood that I have the first refusal of your first three 
new novels suitable for publication in 6s. volume form in 
terms to be mutually agreed upon, otherwise there would 
be little inducement for pushing the present work. The 
above payment of £120 would constitute your sole liability, 
and on hearing favourably from you I shall be pleased to 
send you the usual brief form of agreement. 


“ Faithfully yours, 


ve ” 


We shall note how beautifully this letter is balanced on 
“‘my reader’s report.” Let us for a moment endeavour 
with such penetration as we may possess to discover what 
manner of report “‘ my reader ” has delivered to the gentle- 
man who employs him. Having perused the bright new 
manuscript over his morning tea and eggs, “ my reader” 
probably reported as follows : 

“ A work of some merit—might or might not catch on. 
Should advise publication on commission terms, as author 
does not appear to have published before, and should sign 
him up for next three novels, as present book shows great 
promise.” 

Such reports from “my reader” either do find their way into 
publishing offices or they do not. We have our own know- 
ledge of the matter. That with or without such reports a 
letter such as the one above quoted is capable of being 
sent by a publisher to an author is quite clear, inasmuch as 
the particular letter before us has been despatched by a pub- 
lisher and received by an author. And as luck wiil have it, 
the publisher concerned is not one of the common or 
touting sort, but a person of the highest standing in his 
avocaion, beloved of the paragraphists and “respected ” 
by the booksellers. And as luck will have it, also, the 
author in question has written and published quite a 
number of novels, and has commissions in hand to the 
value of several hundreds of pounds, The whole point 
is that for once in a way “my reader” happens to 
have got the wrong pig by the tail. There is no harm 
done. Our author will be delighted to know that, “ if 
published in volume form, his work should compel atten- 
tion and be favourably received by the reviewers.” Onthe 
other hand, he will not pay £120 to our publisher, or, 
indeed, any sum of money at all, and consequently our 
publisher will not get it. Neither will our author receive 
any of the pretty royalties set out in paragraphs A, B, Cc, 
p, and E of our publisher’s letter ; particularly will he be 
careful not to receive a reduced royalty after 2,500 copies 
have been sold ; while, as to serial rights, he can readily 
sell them himself, and he will therefore not trouble to give 
the publisher any portion-—not even 50 per cent.—of the net 
profits derived therefrom. The fly in our author’s share of 
the ointment would seem to lie in the fact that there will 
be little inducement for pushing the present work unless 
the first refusal of his first three new novels is secured to 
our publisher. But in the circumstances our author— 
good, easy man—will probably be able to bear up. 

Looked at squarely the incident we have thus reported 
would be quite amusing if it did not point to so lamentable 
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a state of affairs in the reading and publishing businesses. 
For here plainly—unless, of course, the publisher does not 
speak the truth—you have a reader who must have hinted 
to his principal that, while the author should be published 
at his own risk, he should be bound down with respect to 
three following books, and you have a publisher who 
attempts so to bind him down without giving him the 
smallest consideration. And if it be argued that the con- 
sideration lies in the undertaking to publish the first volume, 
we answer shortly that £120 is more than sufficient to give 
the publisher an absolute and clear profit on the transac- 
tion, even if he did not sell a single copy of the book, 
and that over and above this clear profit he will take 
a further profit of at least 1s. 3d. a copy on every 
copy sold. The reduction of the author’s royalty 
after 2,500 copies have been sold is the merest impudence, 
inasmuch as it is well-known that the practice is entirely to 
the contrary. We infer reasonably, and for that matter 
nobody doubts it, that a very considerable amount of 
business of this nature is being carried on by the London 
publishers. Obviously the principle of commission 
publishing cannot be wholly condemned. Thereare sound 
books upon the publication of which no publisher could 
hope to recoup his expenses. There are authors also who 
possess means, and prefer to find the capital for the pro- 
duction of their own works, and pay the publisher a com- 
mission or royalty upon the sales. So far the commission 
principle is good. But beyond you come on to very dubious 
ground indeed. For when a publisher asks an author to 
put up the whole cost of producing “in volume form” this or 
that work it is a hundred to one that the work in question 
is a work of inferior quality and really not worth publish- 
ing at all. Particularly is this so with respect to fiction. 
We are quite aware that an occasional novel published on 
commission has been known to “catch on,” and bring its 
author his or her money back, with a profit to boot. But 
this is the exception which proves the rule, and the provident 
manner in which publishers provide for such a mischance— 
from their point of view it is a mischance—is indicated in 
paragraph a of our letter. : 

The question arises who is to take the risk of an author’s 
first book. Our reply to that question is : where the novel is 
concerned, the publisher. That reply may savour of hardship 
on both parties concerned. It seems hard that if an author 
chooses to pay for the publication of an indifferent work the 
publisher should refuse him, and it seems hard that when 
the season has been bad and “ there is very little doing” 
a publisher should not allow himself to indulge in a trifle of 
commission business. But there is a third party to con- 
sider—namely, the reading public. Neither author nor 
publisher has the smallest right to foist on to the public 
commission fiction. Publishers are most careful to stamp 
review copies of their publications in the boldest and most 
disfiguring way, thereby really driving a reviewer to sell 
books that he might otherwise be glad to keep. But 
publishers do not indicate either to reviewers or to the 
public that such and such books are published on commis. 
sion, To the bookselling trade they are bound to 
offer some sort of hint, which is commonly forth- 
coming in the shape of a nod or a wink on the 
part of the traveller who subscribes a book. The 
reviewer and the public, on the other hand, are left 
in the dark on the subject. Our contention is that no 
author with any respect for himself or any belief in his 
future will hand over money to a publisher for the mere 
sake of seeing himself ‘in volume form.” It is his plain 
duty to write assiduously until he produces something that 
a publisher will acquire on the ordinary and naturi] terms— 
that is to say, either by purchase out-and-out or by royalty 
agreement. And it is a publisher’s bounden duty to the 
public either to stamp commission books so that they may 
be readily distinguished from legitimate publications, or to 
refrain from having anything to do with works which are 
obviously not worthy to be put upon the market. These 
are counsels of perfection ; but we believe that there are 
houses in the trade who adhere rigidly to the second of 





HAROLD 


I suppose that every one has made the acquaintance of 
the subject of this little biography at some time or other, 
though to others he may not have appeared as he~has 
appeared to me, and, as I know, he has been called by 
many names, Indeed, when I consider that there have 
been men and women who have sought his society with 
a passionate eagerness it is clear to me that his disguises 
must be extremely subtle, and that he employs them with 
a just regard for the personalities of his companions. For 
while some have found in his society the ultimate splendour 
of life, for me he has always been wearisome and ridicu- 
lously mean. 

Of course it may be that I have known him too long, for 
even as a child I was accustomed to find him at my side, 
an unwelcome guest who came and went by no law that 
my youthful mind could determine. Certainly in those 
days he was more capricious, and the method of argu- 
ment by repetition, which he still employs, was only too 
well calculated to weary and distress a child. But for the 
rest, the Harold whom I knew then was materially the 
Harold whom I know now. Conceive asmall man soseverely 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s Dance that his features are hardly 
definable, endow him with a fondness for clothes of dul! 
colours grievously decorated with spots, and a habit of 
asking meaningless questions over and over again in 2n 
utterly unemotional voice, and you will be able to form a not 
unfair estimate of the joys of Harold’s society. There have 
been exceptions, however, to the detestable colourlessness of 
Harold’s appearance. I have seen him on occasion dressed 
in flaming red, like Mephistopheles, and his shrill staccato 
voice has pierced my head like a corkscrew. But these 
manifestations have always been brief, and might even be 
considered enjoyable when compared with the unrestful 
monotony of Harold’s society in general. 

Who taught me to call him by the noble name of 
Harold I do not know, but in my youthful days the man’s 
character was oddly associated with the idea of virtue as 
expounded in the books I read on Sunday afternoons. 
That I hated him was, I felt, merely a fitting attribute in 
one whose instincts were admittedly bad, but I did not 
allow the consideration to affect my rejoicings when I 
escaped from his company. Curiously, too, I perceived 
that the Olympians were with me in this, and since the 
moral soundness of those improving books was beyond 
uestion, I had grave doubts as to their ultimate welfare. 
ut it was always an easy task to detect the Olympians 
tripping in their own moralities ; they had so many. 

As time went on, and I grew out of the Sunday books 
and all that they stood for, I came to believe that I was 
growing out of Harold too. His appearances became rare, 
and, from his point of view, a little ineffective. It pleased 
me to consider with a schoolboy’s arrogance that he was 
little more than a child’s nightmare, and that if a man 
turned to fight him Harold would vanish. For a while 
Harold, in his cunning, played up to this idea. He would 
seek my side timidly, and fly ata word. The long, sleep- 
less nights of childhood and the weary days were forgotten, 
and I made of him a jest. Sometimes I wondered whether 
he really existed. 

And then he came. At first I was only mildly astonished 
when I found that nothing I could say would make him 
leave me, but as the hours passed the old hatred asserted 
itself, and to fight the little man with the dull voice and 
the cruel spots on his clothes seemed all that there was in 
life to do. The hours passed into days and nights, and 
sometimes I was passive in the hope that he might weary, 
sometimes I shouted answers to his questions—the same 
answer to the same question—over and over again. I 
felt, too, that if I could only see his features plainly for a 
moment he would disappear, and I would stare at him 
until the sky grew red as my eyes. ButI could not see 
him clearly, and the world became a thing of dull colours, 
terrible with spots. By now I was fighting him with a 
sense of my own fatuity, for I felt that nothing would make 





them, and have, consequently, no need of the first. 
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whisper and the spots on his clothes swelled into obscene 
blotches and burst like over-ripe fruit. It was then that 
the chloroform clutched me by the throat. I have never 
known anything on earth more sweet. 

Since then, it seems to me, Harold has never been quite 
the same. He comes tosee me now and again, and some- 
times even he lingers by my side. But there is a note of 
doubt about him that I do not remember to have noticed 
before—some of his former spirit would seem to be lack- 
ing, and I am forced to wonder sometimes whether 
Harold is not ageing. And, though it may appear strange, 
the thought inspires me with a certain regret. I do not 
like the man, and I should be mad to seek him of my own 
accord, but in fairness I must acknowledge that in a nega- 
tive way he has contributed to all the pleasures I have 
enjoyed. Sunsets and roses and the white light of the 
stars—I owe my appreciation of them all to Harold; and I 
know that it is by aid of his keen realism that I ‘have 
founded the city of my dreams, It will be a grey world 
when Harold is no more, 

R. M. 








WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
PRAED 


CouLD any name sound more stuffy, gritty, and heavy than 
this ? or, by association, more frolic and light? The high- 
spirited authors such as Moore, Hood, Messrs. Gilbert, 
Dobson, and Andrew Lang have specific gravities in 
multiples of Praed. They are gleeful in bursts, but Praed’s 
normal self was gleeful, and if ever he looked grave he was 
accommodating himself to Miss Prim or to the Eton boys 
grown heavy in Parliament, or to Mr. Fund, the banker. 
Never was a greater failure than Praed in his demure moods. 
His Pegasus, a light, arch, clean-hocked polo-pony, was 
constantly being put into landaus and broughams to please 
the ladies, so that it is a wonder the little beast could tread 
daintily afterwards. 

Winthrop Mackworth, besides his name, had other 
disadvantages. He was cradled in a wig-box, being the 
son of a law serjeant, chairman of an audit board, and a 
Protestant Radical, who schooled his son’s tastes with an 
eighteenth-century ferule and set him to write verses at 
six, while still pink with the measles. Praed was only 
seven when he lost his clever American mother and was 
cast into the little exclusive society of Teignmouth. At 
Eton he became a debater and associated with tuture head 
masters, Coleridge’s dullest son Derwent among them. 
At Cambridge he became the counter-clap to Thomas 
Goliath Macaulay. He took University prizes for ridiculous 
verses on Australia and Athens. He became a private tutor 
to a little Scot, then went to the Bar, and thence to repre- 
sent a rotten borough. After the Reform Bill he represented 
duck-fatters and bloater-curers, wrote for the papers, 
married a vapourish minx named Helen Bogle, became a 
Minister under Peel, and died at thirty-seven. But—great 
is the force of Apollo and the Nine—none of these mis- 
fortunes stifled the poet. The lively American and Dr. 
Hawtrey, with his literary scholarship, saved the situation. 
The latter is responsible for the fine Greek epigrams and 
Latin pieces ; but the former must have the praise for the 
delicious, airy, delicate things Praed tossed off and let fly 
on the winds, caring nothing for their fate, neither collect- 
ing nor owning them. When he was dead his sisters raked 
together the rubbish of his youth: Helen gave up the 
unsmiling erotics and valentines she had extracted from 
him, the schoolmasters unceged his translations and classic 
pieces, and the girls he had flirted with produced from 
their albums songs, thirty-eight charades (of the period, 
only better), and the dull Derwent conglomerated all these 
into two suetty volumes, saying that : 


The rest of Praed’s poetical pieces, and nearly all his prose, 
were of a satirical caste, very amusing, but not suited for republi- 
cation. 


Sir George Young, Praed’s nephew, half a century after 











the poet died, tried to recover the grain which Derwent 
had bolted out and cast away : 


Satire (he says) of this kind is out of fashion now. Our present 
minor poets have one great fault, that they want too often to be 
major poets. . . Our politics suffer from this cause. 
Party spirit becomes more sombre when its humorous side is not 
aoa into prominence. Inthe absence of humour we become 
abusive. 


Could anything be prettier patter, with sounder sense 
behind it, than the fun the poet makes of the Reform Bill ? 
It will bring health to sickness and warmth to the cold, 
And wit to the foolish and youth to the old, 
And soup to the saucepan and grist to the mill— 
Fine words, honest friends! But I doubt if it will. 
Derry down. 


It’s to change in a minute one ose to ten ; 

It’s to marry our daughters to handsome young men ; 
It’s to make me a singer of science and skill. 

If you trust all the rest, don’t you trust that it will ? 


Derry down. 


And now here’s success to the ancient old cause 

Of the King and the People, the Land and the Laws ; 
And the Devil fi away with the Whigs and the Bill! 
(Don’t say that I said it) I fancy he will. 


Derry down. 


Could anything be more wholesome than the satire on 
the London University, with its hits all round? The 
opposers are told they are greedy and selfish, the pro- 
moters are ridiculed in the most good-humoured way, and 
the vanity of their wishes explained to them in rollicking 
laughter : 

And the chandlers all chatter of luminous matter, 
Who communicate none to their tallows, 

And rogues get a notion of the pendulum’s motion 
Which is only of use in the gallows. 


How politely witty, too, is his description of the girls’ 
schools : 


Where ladies with respected names— 
Miss Black, Miss Brown, Miss Jenks, Miss James— 
For fifty pounds a year or so 

Teach beauty all it ought to know— 
How long have been the reigns and lives 
Of British monarchs and their wives; 
How fast the twinkling planets run 
From age to age about the sun. 

The depth of lakes, the heights of hills, 
The rule of three, the last quadrilles, 
Italian airs, Parisian phrases, 

The class and sex of shells and daisies ; 
The rules of grammar and of grace, 
Right sentiments and thorough bass. 


The five Every-day Characters, all of them masterpieces, 
may be read in Cooper’s edition of the Canterbury 
Praed; but even that work is too little selective, and 
leaves room for the master edition of Praed, which 
requires careful search not only in Derwent Coleridge and 
in Young, but in all the newspapers which were read in 
Aylesbury and Yarmouth at the time of his elections, and 
in odd nooks and corners where no doubt there still lurk 
delightful verses which the author scattered with a careless 
hand. There were eight-and-twenty poets singing in 
Praed’s life, but none of them quite so merrily, and certainly 
none with so salutary a message to politicians, who might 
well take for their motto—Praed without Ceasing. 

Out of sheer Praedishness and pique a man might well 
develop a contrast between Praed and Mr. Austin Dobson, 
who wrote rather rude things about Praed in Ward's 
Selections in 1880, and said that he lacked sincerity and 
variety of theme, but who has since spoken very lovingly 
of that graceful poet. Possibly a careful comparison of 
the two writers might give us, incidentally, a fair contrast 
between the early nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century. Ifso, what we have gained in responsibility we 
have certainly lost in quickness and lightheartedness, and 
consequently in thatappealing power which makes “ many 
people read a song who will not read a sermon”—not even 
when Mr. Shaw preaches. , 
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“COMUS” AT CAMBRIDGE 


Ir was a happy idea on the part of I know not whom that 
the Milton Tercentenary should be marked at Cambridge 
not only by a dinner and the exhibition at Christ’s 
College, but by the performances of Comus that were 
given there on Friday and Saturday of last week. No 
celebration could have been more fittiag. One matter at 
least there was upon which I find myself at issue with the 
producers ; but this apart, the whole affair was a very 
graceful and deserved success. 

Let me be done with cavilling as soon as possible. The 
performance was in the wrong place. Doubtless the 
interior of the New Theatre at Cambridge is no more 
unpleasant than that of any other playhouse upon a July 
afternoon ; but to say this is to say all. Were there no 
gardens, no green alleys, dingles, and bushy dells that 
might have given the poem its own exquisite and appro- 
priate setting? Speaking by analogy of the University 
town that I know best, I cannot believe this to be the case. 
Nay, I myself marked many such on my drive from the 
station—cool, shadowy places, where we might have sat at 
ease, listening to young voices, and watching the clouds 
pile themselves in the summer sky. Wherefore, then, did 
Nature pour her bounties forth with such a full and 
unwithdrawing hand for us to choose instead the gas and 
canvas trickery of a theatre? The pity of it! Nor do I 
care any more for the argument that the mask was 
originally presented withindoors at Ludlow Castle than 
for that of the uncertainty of English weather. Mid- 
summer is not Michaelmas, and for my own part I had 
sooner hear Comus beneath the gentle rain from heaven 
than the ceiling of a modern theatre. Indeed (to come to 
the heart of the grievance), I had burdened myself with 
an umbrella for no other purpose. 

Enough! Granted that for some unknown reason it was 
needful to confine us on such an afternoon, we had 
certainly our reward in a performance of much interest 
and not a little distinction. What professional help, if any, 
had been given inits preparation I donotknow. Judging 
purely by result, I should believe that the players—under- 
graduates and certain ladies of the University—had thought 
out their task unaided. To say this, however, is to imply 
no more than an occasional immaturity of effect, notably 
in the matter of gesture, that was not without its own 
charm, where the methods of more trained performers 
might have seemed out of place. It was all very reverent 
and sincere, and just a little wanting in vitality. But the 
task of the actors was no ordinary one. The interest ot 
Comus is intellectual rather than dramatic. Its direct 
appeal is first to the ear, then, as with every mask, to the 
eye. The Cambridge players were all of them delightful 
to watch, and spoke their lines with a nice regard 
for the values of austere and stately English. If 
occasionally this care led them to take the time of 
the verse somewhat too slowly, the fault was one 
almost unavoidable. Milton can hardly come trippingly 
from the tongue. Comus himself, an actor with a naturally 
beautiful voice, had most to learn in delivery ; while the 
Lady, in the early passages especially, marretl the beauty 
of her performance by an almost petulant intonation. She 
made, however, a quite exquisite picture (Burne-Jones 
might have painted it, or Simeon Solomon—there was a 
haunting resemblance to an unnamed sketch by the latter 
artist that I remember to have seen somewhere), and 
later appeared to have overcome what may have been an 
effect of nervousness. With most of the company, indeed, 
in this matter of voice-management, desire at times outran 
the sheer physical capacity of accomplishment. It was 
only natural that this should beso. Sustained declamation, 
which is really all that can dramatically be done with 
Comus, is less a gift than a laborious acquisition. 
Unquestionably, though, the greatest individual success of 
the performance, in this and other respects, was made by 
the player of the Attendant Spirit, whose voice and 
comely presence were of enormous help to the scenes in 
which he figured, 











I have been led into greater detail of criticism than I 
intended, but this is no more than a recognition of the 
real merit that has provoked it. With a right self-efface- 
ment no names of those responsible for preparation or 
performance were given upon the programme ; it was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the dresses had been made by 
local workers from sketches by Mr. Albert Rothenstein. 
The same artist also devised the three scenes, of which the 
second, with its simple and very beautiful arrangement of 
curtains, would have delighted Mr. Gordon Craig. The 
other two, in so far as they followed the conventional 
realism of the theatre, were less successful. But that of 
course is my old grievance ; a wild wood of painted 
canvas is so poor a substitute for the setting I have in 
mind. The music, for which I have hardly left myself 
space, deserves longer and more expert consideration than . 
I can give. It had been collected from contemporary 
sources by Mr. E. J. Dent, and was entirely charming. 
One recalls especially the melody of the stately dance in 
Scene III., taken from Elizabeth Rogers’s Virginal Book. 

Altogether an entertainment that fully repaid its small 
attendant discomforts, and that, if repeated in some more 
attainable spot, should attract an interestedaudience. The 
occasion might well arise. It would be a thousand pities 
if in this year of celebration the mask once prepared were 
suffered to lapse after but a couple of performances. Could 
not the Cambridge players be brought to some London 
garden—that mound in Regent’s Park for instance, where 
we saw Comus once before? The experiment would 
be at least worth trying. Or (if they are resolute for bricks 
and mortar) let them occupy the Scala Theatre a little 
later in the year. Milton, I think, was born in December. 
It will be cooler by then, af 








PICTURES AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION 


[SEconD NOTICE] 


THE English eighteenth century has been appropriately 
represented by many of the best-known pictures by the 
great masters—Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” Romney’s 
“Lady Hamilton at the Spinning Wheel,” and Reynolds’s 
“ The Mob Cap” and “ Kitty Fisher,” and several others. 
Among the pictures less familiarised by reproduction is 
the “ Mrs, Pearson,” by Hoppner, an admirable portrait, 
which bears well even the forced comparison with Gains- 
borough’s “ Duchess of Cumberland,” its near neighbour. 
One of the most delightful pictures in the room is the 
portrait of Mrs. Morris of Haddo, by Zoffany, more in the 
manner of his predecessor Hogarth than in that of his 
contemporaries Reynolds and Gainsborough. It is 
wonderfully observed and carried out; the dress and the 
lace shawl are painted not as a convention, not with the 
facility that sometimes almost vulgarised the draperies of 
Reynolds and of his followers, but directly and with a 
personal method. The three Hogarths are thoroughly 
typical, and his little formal landscape of Ranelagh has 
the fantastic charm of the thoroughly artificial. Out- 
numbered as the landscapes are by the portraits, yet the 
one large Constable, the three Turners, a very fine 
Richard Wilson, and an excellent Ibbetson assert the 
importance of the revival of landscape-painting that 
took place at the end of the eighteenth and the earlier 
part of the nineteenth centuries. Among the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Millais is well represented by his very 
beautiful and wonderful “Autumn Leaves,” and by 
the equally characteristic, if less charming, “ Black 
Brunswicker” and “The Huguenot ;” but the Rossettis 
cannot be considered to be the work of that great artist at 
his best. The delightful “ Queen Guinevere,” by William 
Morris, deserved a better position than that which the 
hanging committee has allotted to it, and the astonishing 
and fascinating “ Val d’Aosta,” by Brett, and Ford Madox 
Brown’s “Work,” both produce a sensation in which 
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amazement is mixed with the admiration compelled by 
their achievement. 

As might be expected, the greater proportion of the 
pictures by living British painters are by Royal Acade- 
micians, Associates, and the habitual exhibitors at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Sargent’s triumphant mastery is 
seen, unfaltering as ever, in his two enormous portrait 
groups and in the now famous “Mrs. Wertheimer.” 
Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. Edwin Abbey, Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
and Sir Hubert Herkomer are all very strongly repre- 
sented—numerically that is to say. The New English Art 
Club has made a very good show indeed. The pictures 
by its members, past and present, are among the best in 
the modern section, and some of the best pictures by the 
adherents of the Royal Academy—Messrs. J. S. Sargent 
and W. Strang among them—are by painters who have 
been, and are still, members of the N.E.A.C. Mr. Rothen- 
stein does his undoubted, if unequal, talent more justice 
here than in any of his pictures recently exhibited 
elsewhere. ‘“ The Doll’s House,” painted some years ago, 
is of rare distinction and power, and both that and 
“Carrying Back the Law” are really fine pictures. Mr. 
John’s admirable and seriously-conceived portrait of Pro- 
fessor Mackay is a quite worthy example of that painter’s 
genius, though less obviously rebellious than his more 
recent work. It is a matter of regret that a landscape by 
Mr. Steer is not included in this Exhibition. His land- 
scapes, without doubt, are high amongst the most admirable 
of modern English paintings. Messrs. C. J. Holmes, Mark 
Fisher, W. Rich, and H. Bellingham Smith all show 
excellent landscapes in differing and distinctly personal 
methods. 

It is a more grateful task, after the obvious comment on 
the arrangement (or lack of arrangement), the limitations, 
and superfluities of the French section made in the earlier 
notice, to appreciate its masterpieces. In the first room is 
the portrait of Bartolini, by Ingres. By this and several 
marvellous drawings this master is well represented. Like 
his contemporary Corot, his untiring desire for the perfec- 
tion ot beauty was Greek in spirit. He served beauty with 
a passionate patience, and his achievement urges to super- 
latives. The portrait of Bartolini is wonderful ; the sim- 
plicity and certitude of the arrangement, the restraint of 
the sombre colour and the beauty of the drawing, which is 
carried through every detail, induce in the spectator a 
mental attitude for which reverence is not too exaggerated 
aterm. In the sameroomare three characteristic works of 
Fantin-Latour, an example of each of the types of subject 
in which he found expression—the admirable portrait of 
himself, a flower-piece, and a very charming “ Vénus et 
Les Amours.” The three early portraits by Carolus 
Duran are of the same high quality as his “‘ Mme. Feydeau,” 
lately exhibited in the New Gallery, another portrait 
of the same lady being one of the three, and the 
fantastic contrast of the robust beauty of his model with 
the fragile delicacy of her little dog must have appealed to 
him, as he again introduces it. The “ Mirabeau” of Dela- 
croix, though not altogether typical of that painter’s work, 
or allowing free scope to his characteristic methods of 
colour and composition, is not less interesting, though 
more reserved in colour than his sketch for the Louvre 
ceiling. The colour of the “ Mirabeau,” the black and 
sober brown and the dark blue and brown red, makes a 
harmony which, if less arresting, makes a strong and 
lasting impression on the spectator. A very charming 
“Venus,” by Chassérieu—a painter who influenced two such 
different personalities as Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave 
Moreau, and who was a pupil of Ingres—is hung so high 
that it is almost impossible to see it; but it shares this 
disadvantage with several other pictures of interest, among 
them a portrait by Ricard, a great painter, a painter 
whose work merits more consideration than is shown 
him in this particular instance. The imaginative, strange 
art of Gustave Moreau is represented by his “ S. Georges ; ” 
its colour is translucent and moving, and the little princess 
and the distant castle are reminiscent of Carpaccio, The 
power and nobility of the small landscape by Millet, 








“La Herse,” are not obvious at first sight, but these 
qualities and its serious intention grow on the spectator 
when the first rather unpleasant impression of muddy 
colour and painful technique wears off. 

The work of the chiefs of the Impressionist landscape 
painters—Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro—seen now with the 
proportion given them by the perspective of time, and by 
comparison with the many astonishing, bizarre, and 
violently truthless modern pictures, show their reason and 
their pursuit of truth, the acknowledgment of which was 
denied them by the majority at the time of their produc- 
tion. By Manet there is “ Le Liseur,” an early work, a 
not first-rate still-life, and “ Le Printemps,” a late canvas, 
and for those to whom “ Le Bon Bock” isa typical Manet 
not altogether characteristic. The three pictures by 
Renoir, though none of them possess the charm of the 
full-length portrait of the lady shown recently in the New 
Gallery, are yet very characteristic of his manner and 
method. 

E. K. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Essays Political and Biographical. By Sir SPENCER 
WALpoLe. Edited by Francis HOLLAND. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, ros. 6d. net.) 


Tuis volume is a very happy selection from the late Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s contributions to the monthly reviews. 
The subjects dealt with are mainly political, but they 
include an appreciation of Crabbe, a paper on the dining- 
clubs of London, and some personal reminiscences of 
Frank Buckland. Mrs. Francis Holland prefaces the 
volume with a biographical study of her father, which is a 
model of good taste and critical discernment. Sir Spencer 
Walpole was a man of many and varied attainments. An 
ardent Liberal in politics, he won the respect of his 
opponents as he retained the affection of his friends, 
His industry was astonishing. Early in life a financial 
crisis brought him within measurable distance of poverty. 
With characteristic energy and determination he set to 
work to repair his broken fortunes. His days were devoted 
to his official duties—he was at that time Inspector of 
Fisheries—his nights to journalism. He contributed a 
series of financial articles to the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
was then edited by Mr. Greenwood. 

My mother has often told me (writes Mrs. Holland) how, after 
a long day’s work, he would sit up till two or three in the morning 
writing for the Press on information which was not brought to 
him before midnight, while the printer’s devil waited in the little 
hall outside the dining-room where he worked to take the papers 
the instant they were written. 

As a critic of literature Sir Spencer betrayed the defects 
of his temperament. He was steeped in the literature and 
poetry of the eighteenth century, and there seems little doubt 
that his outlook on life was to some extent coloured by his 
reading. His favourite poets were Gray, Burns, and 
Crabbe. For the romantics, on the other hand, he does 
not seem to have greatly cared. It is not, however, as a 
critic that he will live. His numerous volumes of history 
and memoirs—and particularly his ‘“ History of Twenty- 
five Years”—will entitle him to an .assured position 
among the English writers of the nineteenth century. He 
combined with extraordinary research an admirable 
lucidity of style and a scrupulous impartiality. He is at 
his best when tracing the evolution of some political move- 
ment or crisis. There is a paper in this volume on the 
causes contributory to the American Civil War which 
could scarcely be improved upon for its masterly handling 
of the essential facts. But perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the whole book is that devoted to Frank Buck- 
land. Sir Spencer was a staid enough writer, but his style 
becomes light and sprightly when he describes the 
vagaries of this eccentric but warm-hearted naturalist. 
One story in particular is too characteristic to remain 
unrecorded. Buckland 


had been in France, and was returning, vid Southampton, with 
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an overcoat stuffed with natural history specimens of all sorts 
dead and alive. Among them was a monkey, which was domiciled 
in a large inside breast-pocket. As Buckland was taking his 
ticket, Jocko thrust up his head and attracted the attention of the 
booking-clerk, who immediately (and very properly) said, “ You 
must take a ticket for that dog if it’s going with you.” ‘“ Dog?” 
said Buckland; “it’s no dog; it’s a monkey.” “It is a dog,” 
replied the clerk. “It’s a monkey,” retorted Buckland, and 
proceeded to show the whole animal, but without convincing the 
clerk, who insisted on five shillings for the dog-ticket to London. 
Nettled at this, Buckland _—— his hand into another pocket 
and produced a tortoise, and, laying it on the sill of the ticket 
window, said, “ Perhaps you'll call that a dog too.” The clerk 
inspected the tortoise. “No,” said he, “we make no charge for 
them—they’re insects.” 


The book contains a reproduction of Mr. Hugh Riviere’s 
portrait of Sir Spencer Walpole. 


The Secret of the Stream. By JoHN BROWN MACLEAN, B.D. 
(H. R. Allenson, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.) 


TWELVE chapters by a highly excited writer upon the 
riddle of life and its comparatively simple solution, which 
is to be obtained by passing over scientific, philosophic, 
and theological considerations and addicting ourselves to 
poetry, principally to that of Browning, by each man for 
himself worshipping Christ, who is the Godhead converted 
into flesh, and by getting also each man for himself a 
useful job and a blaze of inspiration. Though the reader 
may be unable to share the excitement, agree with the 
statement of the problem, or accept the solution as it is 
stated, yet he will be pleased with the cheerful Captain 
Jackson view of the universe: “Hand me the silver 
sugar-tongs ; and before you could discover it was a single 
spoon, and that plated, he would disturb and captivate 
our imagination by a misnomer of the urn for a tea-kettle,” 

here is something gallant in this, and for a man “ steeped 
in poverty up to the lips to fancy himself all the while 
chin-deep in riches is a strain of constitutional philosophy 
and a mastery over fortune” which is reserved for John 
Brown Maclean, B.D. 


The Romanes Lecture. The Optimism of Butler’s “ Analogy.” 
By H. Scott Houianp, (Clarendon Press, 2s. net.) 


Canon Scott HOLLAND has written a bouncing, buoyant 
tract upon Bishop Butler, whom he calls cumbrous, heavy- 
footed, and given to unlucky titles. If the reader will 
forgive these cries of “ yah,” “ gosh,” and “crikey,” which 
are out of place, when one comes into the presence of so 
austere and manly a writer, he will find one most valuable 
corrective to current ignorance about Butler, who 


Will have nothing to do with those who argue from man’s 
blindness and Nature’s darkness to the necessity of a Revelation 
to relieve us from impotence and to release us from despair. That 
is not the least the way in which the arrival of a Revelation 
presents itself to him. For hima Revelation enters in response 
to those who have eyes to see what Nature has to show. them. 
The light of Revelation, according to his judgment, can only make 
appeal to those who have already found light on the lower level 
of natural experience.” 


There was real need for this to be said, and it needs to be 
said as often as possible, 


Freyya and other. Poems, By “E.C,N.” (Dent and Co., 
2s, 6d. net.) 


“ FreyyA ” is a fair imitation of “ The Idylls of the King,” 
a composition in which ivory black has been laid on freely 
with the palette-knife, but there is some delicate painting. 
The rivers dancing down from the mountains into rich 
pastures are thus described : 
Lik silver streaks 

In the rich inlaid work of far Japan, 

O’er which a white-browed skilled artificer 

Has paused and dreamed, has paused and dreamed 

and worked. 


But the lady—for “ E, C. N.” strikes the reader as such— 
is too fond of death, agony, blasted heaths, aches, and 
shrieks. These things are exceptions in life, and if one 


wishes to hold up the mirror to life one must remember 
that the unhappiest people in the world generally eat their 
bread unsopped by tears thrice per diem,and that Niobe 
herself was anatomically sound until by a miracle she 
melted into a fountain. If “ E.C. N.” really wishes 


To lessen by one iota the burden of human ill 


she must dry her own eyes to begin with before she can 
pass on her handkerchief. 


Philomela and Poems. By LEONARD ALLEN COMPTON- 
RickeTtt. (Elkin Matthews, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is an ambitious little volume, much imfluenced by 
Swinburnian phrases, with a relish of Keats and Christina 
Rossetti. It is so nearly a success that its author will make 
better ventures in the future and achieve possibly some- 
thing which will not ultimately reach the laystall. In the 
meantime the verse is like the young martins, which are 
now practising flight, and alternately dart with grace and 
flop clumsily. As an example of the latter the words of 
Philomela to Tereus may be taken : 


Call mea child that is dyed like a flower in fancy 
Culled from the saffron of girlhood against the blue morn. 


As an instance of the promise, and to some extent the per- 
formance, of better things, there are the lines of the second 
spirit on man’s life : 

The flowers are given for dreams 

And crown of thought ; 

Likewise the moonlight gleams 

On white and woven streams,‘ 

When heaven with cloudy themes 

Is over wrought. 


It is not given to every writer to make three successful 
sonnets in succession, and the fact that Mr. Compton- 
Rickett has that distinction points to the hope that with 
genuine hard work he will attain to better things. But we 
must frankly and with no unkindness say about his present 
little volume that the failures in it outweigh the immediate 
value. A man who can write this sonnet should not make 
himself liable to such criticism : 


“AND LET THE CoLD BE GREAT AND THE FIRE GRAND” 
Outside the window all the world is white, 
Fast turning grey as darkness dulls the snow, 
Until the wide flat fields begin to grow 
A luminous expanse in the moonlight. 
So silent is the still, cold, winter night 
That the mind starts, as those late thinking know, 
When sudden rings the grate with frosty glow, 
Or the red coal sinks sharp before the sight. 
How good it is to think and think and thread 
A gossamer of tender fantasies ! 
To feel you here beside me while you spread 
Those ample silken folds ; to watch your eyes 
Deep in the glory of a love-surmise, 
Pondering on the midnight embers dead. 


By A. SALmon. (Blackwood, 3s.) 


A PLEASANT little volume, and to be commended, marked 
by music and restraint. Of the verses in the Mercian 
dialect (which is the ordinary one) the reader will find 
pleasure in St. Petrock, who, like St. Brendan, touched the 
happy isles. Of the verses in the Devon dialect there are 
several charming poems. “In the Dimpsies,” “ Compli- 
cations,” and “ A Fisherman’s Cottage ” are all very good, 
and “A Widow’s Mite” is excellent. It concerns 


Tha cheel 
Wi ’es touzled head ! who was so 


tragically drowned. In one thing the author is much 
astray. There is a great gulf between Somerset and Devon 
dialects, although the latter does extend to the north corner 
of Somerset. ‘“ Us” isnot used as a nominative in the latter, 
and the soft u vowel is unknown, The book ought to be 
bought by every lover of Wessex, and the Western news- 
papers should give it a more extended notice than can be 


West Country Verses, 
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FICTION 


Tangled Wedlock. By EpGar Jepson. (Hutchinson and 
Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Epaar JEPsoN has developed a new manner. Having 

become a man, he has put away childish things. He has 

discarded the elegant trifling of the Lady Noggs stories 

and donned himself for the nonce in a suit of motley, with 

awhip. It must be said that this mingled réle of jester 

and satirist suits Mr. Jepson admirably. “Tangled Wed- 

lock” is a daring experiment, but its daring is justified by 

its success. 

The interest of the story centres round Iseult Brent, who 
is evidently an embodiment of feminine Common Sense. 
Iseult receives her education as a child in a circle where a 
variety of subjects are discussed without either reason or 
reticence. Her mother is a devotee of culture, grape-nuts, 
and soul. She gathers round her a small but select band 
of congenial spongers, who misunderstand art every 
Thursday night in Mrs. Hatherley-Brent’s drawing-room, 
and are made periodically joyful with Mrs, Hatherley- 
Brent’s cheques. Into this circle enters, by some strange 
misadventure, Oliver Robinson, a young sculptor, who, 
being neither a sycophant nor a hypocrite, finds scant 
favour in the eyes of the other members of the group. 
Iseult is irresistibly drawn to Oliver, and circumstances 
favour their intimacy, an intimacy which rapidly deepens 
into passion. The inevitable happens, and Oliver proposes 
marriage. There is, however, one obstacle in the way of a 
perfect union. Oliver already has a wife, or thinks he has. 
He is not quite sure, anyway. Certainly there was a wife, 
but it is so long since he heard from her—and she has 
ceased to apply for remittances—that he is inclined to 
believe that, after all, she may be dead. Iseult, whose 
common sense is her distinguishing characteristic, succeeds 
in persuading Oliver that he would be very foolish to 
sacrifice his life’s happiness for a mere scruple. So the 
two are married unostentatiously at a registry-office, and 
there follow many months of unalloyed happiness. A wider 
life dawns for the two lovers, and they find intellectual salva- 
tion by becoming members of the Fabian Society. The idyll 
turns to tragedy when the news arrives that Oliver’s wife 
is still alive. Iseult’s common sense does not desert her 
at this critical moment, and she points out to her husband 
that it need make no real difference. But Oliver, with 
whom some traditional instinct—the survival, doubtless, of 
a barbaric past—is stronger than common sense, flees to 
Honolulu. After some desolate months of loneliness 
Iseult declines upon the “second best,” and accepts the 
offer of a certain Lord Lyminge, who is unacquainted with 
the secret of the earlier marriage. Their union, however, 
is accompanied by certain conditions. It is to be a 
marriage in name only, and the bride-elect is to receive an 
annual settlement of ten thousand pounds. Lyminge accepts 
the conditions, and the so-called “ marriage” takes place. 
It ends disastrously, however, for Lyminge in an unmannerly 
attempt to kiss his wife receives a blow from the lady 
which terminates his existence in the course of a few days. 
At this stage of the narrative there re-enters Oliver, who 
has come back from the South Seas with the joyful news 
that his wife is really dead after all, and that the letters 
purporting to come from her were forgeries. The curtain 
falls on two happy and reunited lovers : 

The clock, striking twelve, roused them. 

Iseult rose, drew from her pocket a wedding-ring, and gave 
it to Oliver. Slowly she drew Lord Lyminge’s ring from her 
finger, dropped it in the fire, and held out her hand. 

As he slipped his own ring on her finger Oliver said softly, 
“The key of the garden of love, out of the world.” 


So it is on Sentiment rather than on Common Sense that 
the final note is sounded. 

We cannot help suspecting Mr. Jepson here and there 
of an irony so deep as not to be immediately apparent. Be 
this as it may, he has written a novel of permanent human 
interest, and one in which the most exacting of critics may 
search in vain for a dull line or tedious passage. 








Mr. Saffery’s Disciple. By L. Parry Truscott. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 


It is seldom that the reviewer finds a novel which he can 
describe as “brilliant,” and Mrs, Truscott’s new book is 
therefore all the more welcome. Essentially a study of 
three mean souls, it is written with that scrupulous regard 
for the niceties of the English language which is usually 
the last thing the novelist of to-day considers. Mr. Saffery, 
the schoolmaster, with what may be termed a self-made 
B.A. at London University, is very finely drawn, and his 
attempt to reform Robert Pottle, the esteemed relative of 
his landlady, forms the theme of the book. Of course a 
woman comes into the lives of both, an undesirable person 
with whom Robert falls in love and whom he worships with 
an ardour quite unsuspected by the reader. Then Mr. 
Saffery, fearing for the salvation of his disciple, enters the 
lists against him for the affections of Sara Wade, and when 
he, too, is hopelessly in love, the girl deserts them both for 
a former lover. The idea of the book is very ancient, but, 
as is nearly always the case with the writer of power, it is 
used merely to illustrate character and not to create mere 
interest. Mrs, Truscott’s style is both original and brilliant. 
She has produced a book that the most cautious of critics 
could feel justified in praising, and anybody who reads 
“ Mr. Saffery’s Disciple” will remember her as a novelist 
whose every appearance in print must be looked forward 
to with interest. We only hope that her work may not be 
drowned in the flood of fiction that must prove so irritating 
to conscientious and able workers at the craft. 


Archibald Menzies, "Mystic. 
(Milne, 6s.) 


“An expanded tract” is about the only description we 
can give of this book, and it is so obviously unsophisticated 
that it is very difficult to be just and yet treat the authoress 
gently. In the first place the title is misleading, and in 
the second the story itself is badly told. The common- 
place religious doubts of Menzies and the ultra-smug 
philosophy of the people who undertake to settle his 
doubts for him are never sufficiently interesting to justif 

the writer in compiling this life of her hero. The mid- 
Victorian style of treating religion in fiction is long out of 
date—indeed, we thought it had ceased to exist—and 
although there is an ingenuous attempt to give Archibald 
Menzies the character of a certain popular Nonconformist 
leader of to-day, the result is only to make him even less 
lifeless. When the authoress turns her attention to London 
life, especially that in theatre-land, she becomes very 
amusing. There is so much evidence, however, of the 
authoress’s sincerity that we wish we could have praised 
her book—but we will be merciful, at any rate, and say no 
more, 


Nellie of the “ Eight Bells,” 
(John Long, 6s.) 


THERE is always an irresistible fascination in a tale of 
adventure, provided it be told in acertain manner. There 
must be no half-hearted compromise with the realities 
of life. The hero must carry himself with a certain 
swagger ; the course of true love, though subject to 
infinite fluctuations, must run smoothly at the journey’s 
end ; villainy must be unmasked, and virtue emerge 
triumphant from a thousand trials. Mr. Archer Philip 
Crouch has succeeded in fulfilling all these conditions. 
He knows his public, and he is prepared to give them 
what they demand—honest, forthright, romantic adventure. 
In “Nellie of the ‘ Eight Bells’” he takes us back a 
hundred years. It is the era of highwaymen, turnpike 
robberies, hangings for sheep-stealing, powdered wigs, 
and the ever memorable war with France. Mr. Crouch’s 
story teems with local colour, and there is enough incident 
to equip a whole library of some of your modern writers, 
Fighting by sea and love-making by land, a duel, an 
abduction, and a very satisfactory piece of legal villainy— 
these are the elements out of which this most stirring of 
romances is compounded, The reader is transported in 
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breathless haste from the “Eight Bells”—the most 
delightful of inns we have ever had the good fortune to 
encounter—to the high seas, where he is permitted to 
witness the blowing-up of a fort, the rescue of two ladies 
in distress, and last, but not least, the crowning victory of 
Trafalgar, with an admirable impression of the great Lord 
Nelson himself. 

With regard to Nellie, with whom you are certain to 
fall in love before you have finished the first chapter, there 
is a cunningly-devised mystery which we will not spoil by 
giving away. The other characters are cast in the most 
approved romantic mould. The hero is quite unmistakably 
a hero—always at hand to succour injured innocence, 
dauntless in war and victorious in love—and the villains 
are just as unmistakably villains. There are no fine 
subtleties of character about such scoundrels as Eustace 
Pakenham and Christopher Sherwood, and it is pleasant 
to reflect that their machinations are brought to nought, 
the arm of coincidence being stretched a considerable 
length to achieve this happy result. 

We can perhaps best describe “ Nelly of the ‘ Eight 
Bells’” by saying that it is the kind of book that a man 
will buy for his sixteen-years-old son, and will sit up all 
night to read himself. 


The Education of Eve. By Cyrit J, SILverston, (Sisley, 6s.) 


DESCRIBED as “a study of an artistic temperament,” “The 
Education of Eve” would be twice as interesting were it 
only half as long. Eve Halmar may, or may not, possess 
the artistic temperament, but she succeeds in concealing 
it for the greater part of the story, and her character, as 
delineated by Mr. Silverston, strikes us as typifying the 
conventional woman of to-day rather than the eccentric 
person the author would obviously like her to appear. 
Eve owns a “ glorious voice,” and has some thought of 
becoming a great singer, but after many men have pro- 
posed to her she accepts the wealthiest—a logical choice, 
because she really loves no one—and settles down to a 
round of pleasure. By an accident her ambitions are 
aroused after lying dormant for a few years, and, leaving 
her husband’s house, she enters upon a public career. All 
sorts of things threaten to happen, but when the reader 
reaches p. 363 it is only to realise that he has wasted 
considerable time and patience owing to the author’s lack 
of a sense of proportion. It cannot be said that the book 
shows no promise ; probably Mr. Silverston may do better 
work, and the critic is therefore disposed to let him off 
lightly this time. He has attempted to make bricks with- 
out straw in “ The Education of Eve,” and failed. Only 
a great writer could hope to indite over three hundred and 
fifty pages about such a shadowy thing as a woman’s 
temperament and achieve any success. 


The Passion of Paul Marillier. By ADELINE SERGEANT: 
(Methuen, 6s.) 


PauL MaARILLIER, cousin and secretary to Sir David 
Blundell, that famous and fatuous old baronet, casts the 
eye of desire on Blundell Court and Sir David’s only grand- 
daughter, Doris. Paul, who is sinister even for a private 
secretary, proposes to marry the girl in order to provide 
his crippled child by a former wife with a comfortable 
nursery, but, to his horror, he learns that a real Canadian 
grandson is coming home, and that Sir David will probably 
leave the estates to him. So Paul calls in a wicked doctor, 
and substitutes his own father for the baronet. Thereafter 
a number of unconvincing and uninteresting things happen, 
“and so through sun and shade the young people went 
gladly down the road of life together, while Paul Marillier 
sleeps with his little son beneath the daisied turf of the old 
churchyard.” There is little to say about books of this 
nature, except that they appear to serve no useful purpose 
whatever. Too pretentious to be “ thrilling,” too stale and 
bloodless to be anything else, the story wanders wearily 
across the proper number of pages, and then ends. “The 
Passion of Paul Marillier” shows no observation of life, no 
subtlety of characterisation, no trace of original thought. 





Everything in its pages has been written before, and will, 
no doubt, be written again, but it is impossible that any 
human being should profit by its perusal. 


Gotty in Furrin Parts. By A. E, Coppinc. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 


APPRECIATIVE readers of “Gotty and the Guv’nor” will 
doubtless be glad to renew acquaintanceship with the 
“‘pawky ” Leigh fisherman, who shows to no less advan- 
tage off the coast of France cr in a Dutch canal than by 
the shores of his native country. Mr. Copping has a 
delicate touch, and we are grateful to him for resisting the 
obvious temptation to write up the cruise of the little 
fishing-smack which bears the fortunes of Gotty and his 
companions. As it stands “Gotty in Furrin Parts” is 
humorous in the truest sense; it might easily have been 
made merely absurd. There are some agreeable illustra- 
tions by Mr. Will Owen. 


The Hard Way. By a PEER. (John Long, 6s.) 


THERE is something piquani in the very modern form of 
anonymity which this novel brings to our notice. In the 
first place, the specifying of the author’s rank narrows the 
field sufficiently to render guessing his identity a pleasing, 
if unprofitable, pastime; and, secondly, it leads the 
admiring reader to determine to his own satisfaction 
exactly which sections of the book were written in the 
Upper House during the drowsy hours of debate ; but, for 
the sake of the collectors of princely cigar-ends, the pub- 
lishers should have announced that the original manuscript 
was written entirely on crested paper. The gilt coronet 
on the cover apart, ‘The Hard Way” is quite a good 
book. It is the story of a girl who, through inexperience, 
is entrapped into marrying practically the first young man 
she meets. Her husband goes to India and develops 
homicidal mania, and under strong pressure the heroine 
marries again. This is the third bigamous heroine the 
present reviewer has had to consider in two months, and 
perhaps the best, for, though the author’s English is at 
times too strenuous, the trials and fears of Delilah are 
described in a convincing and sympathetic manner. Some 
of the minor characters, too, are admirably done, though the 
heroine’s German friend and adviser is more than remi- 
niscent of a favourite type of Seton Merriman’s. The 
author’s solution of Delilah’s problem is satisfactory to the 
soft-hearted reader, though rather improbable ; and, in fine, 
“The Hard Way” is calculated to reflect credit on the 
house of which its modest author is a member. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


PUBLISHERS PUFFS 
To the Editor eof THE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—We are pleased at your remarks paging publishers’ 
puffs. It is abominable the way some of them write up their 
nonsense in pressing booksellers for orders. There is one firm in 
particular from whom we detest receiving circulars, for the very 
reason you complain of. The older and more respectable firms 
do not stoop to such showman shouting. Dorub it in well, and 
for goodness sake conceal our name. We do not wish to make 
bad friends, much as we abhor the methods of some. 


A LARGE AND OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM OF BOOKSELLERS. 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—The National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies pro- 
pose to take shortly what they are pleased to call a woman's 
referendum on the subject of Female Suffrage. Such a pretence 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, no test can be fair to the opposing party (who 
are of course united) which does not clearly show the division of 
opinion among the Suffragists. There are apparently three 
sections, the first favouring votes for women on the same terms 
as they are now granted to men; while a second denounce this 
as reactionary, and will have nothing less than adult suffrage for 
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both sexes. There is aiso a third and intermediate section, who 
desire some sort of “ fancy franchise” which would place women 
in a position of electoral privilege. No one group seems at all 
indulgent of the other two. 

In the second place, nothing less than a State referendum can 
be accepted as entirely genuine. For instance, many women 
will say “ Yes” simply to be rid of an importunate canvasser. 

It is to be hoped that those who oppose the movement will 
not meekly accept this so-called plebiscite as a real or practical 
expression of opinion, 

Cc. O. 


Putney, S.W., July 12, 1908. 





THE ABUSE OF SUNDAY 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—The excellent remarks in your last issue concerning 
the “ Vulgar Errors” respecting the enjoyment of lawful recrea- 
tion on Sunday do not seem to me to quite emphasise 
enough the inborn prejudice which exists amongst the English 
people regarding these recreations. This prejudice is particu- 
larly to be noticed in our country villages. For some few 
months I was connected with a small village in the Midlands 
which had enjoyed sixty years of uninterrupted Catholic 
teaching. The religious tone of the people was good; they 
all attended the Sunday Mass, Sacramental Confession was 
used by many of them, and the whole Catholic Faith was taught 
by their priest ; no opposition was offered to him, and he was 
loyally defended by his people against Kensit invaders. But 
finally he made a fatal mistake! He suggested that the children 
on Sunday afternoons should come into the vicarage grounds 
and have a good romp round and play their games together, their 
elders looking on and smiling approval while they drank the tea 
which the Vicar was prepared to provide. This was his ideal 
picture; but what was the actual result? The whole village was 
up in arms! He was a heathen, unworthy of the name of priest. 

One more example. A friend of mine, owing to illness in the 
family, was under the necessity of having a trained nurse in the 
house. In matters religious she termed herself “ High,” and 
considered our Sunday Mass, with its impressive ceremonial to be 
distinctly “helpful.” But her idea of Catholics received a great 
shock when, on the same Sunday evening, we presumed to enjoy 
a quiet rubber at bridge, for “love.” Her remarks are worth 
quoting : “‘ Well,” she said, “ I have done many things in my life- 
time for which I have cause to grieve; but, thank God, I have 
never fallen so low as to play cards on Sunday !” 

Does any one know a remedy for that interesting psychological 
disease—prejudice ? van 


“WUTHERING HEIGHTS” AND SYDNEY DOBELL 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Rees Bertram Dobell, in your issue of July 4th, writes 
that 
A more compendiousand . . . . more critical appre- 
ciation of Sydney Dobell than is afforded by the “Life and 
Letters” already published is . . a thing to be 
desired. 


May I say hereon that if truth is anything—if falsehood and 
error are not to be preferred to it—let us have Sydney Dobell 
presented as the clear reader of his day—the man who declared 
(in the Palladium, September, 1850) in the face of Charlotte 
Bronté’s denying the authorship of “ Wuthering Heights :” 


That any hand but that which shaped “Jane Eyre” and 
“Shirley” cut out the earlier statues [the characters in 
“Wuthering Heights”] we should require more than the 
evidence of our senses to believe . « Whatever 
absolute poe | we may discover in “Jane Eyre,” we 
find in it only further evidence of the producing qualities to 
which “ Wuthering Heights” bears testimony. 


I have already (in the Fortnightly Review, March, 1907, wherein 
I declared Charlotte Bronté to be the author of “Wuthering 
Heights”) acknowledged the perceptive genius of Sydney Dobell 
in this regard ; but I fear that Mr. Dobell is not taken seriously 
in the matter, or there is an ignominious lack of sincerity in 
certain literary circles such as we associate with coteries in 
hypothesis. In any case, Mr. Andrew Lang, kind though it was 
of him to laud me in the I//ustrated London News by his statement 
that I “attribute to Charlotte Bronté ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ though 
all mankind, including Charlotte herself, have hitherto recognised 
Emily Bronté as the author,” was so superficially acquainted with 
my article and its subject as to forget Syduey Dobell; and Mr. 
Clement Shorter, whose tardy Bronté book announced in a 








publisher’s list a year ago may perhaps, when published, correct the 
unjustness, says in his “Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters,” 
p. 124: 

Mr. Dobell pt himself a good judge of literature in 


saying as much as he did. He scarcely accepted, it is true, 
Currer Bell’s repudiation of identity with Ellis. But he 
clearly felt that Elliss work was a thing apart. He 
hinted [! ], indeed, that “‘ Wuthering Heights” was an earlier 
work by the author of “Jane Eyre,” but he evidently had 
grave doubts concerning his own suggestion [! ]. 


In the British Weekly, July 9th, Dr. Robertson Nicoll welcomes 
the new Memoir of Sydney Dobell, and refers to his article on 
“Wuthering Heights” as “ magnificent.” ‘Therefore in the forth- 
coming volume, entitled “The Complete Poems of Emily Bronté,” 
the Introduction to which Dr. Nicoll is to write, we shall expect a 
plain and unequivocal recognition of the fact that Emily Bronté 
did not write “ Wuthering Heights.” Will that hope be in vain? 
I only know that the Bronté Society—of which Mr. Clement 
Shorter and Dr. Robertson Nicoll are, or have been, Vice- 
Presidents—has, to the surprise of every fair-minded person, 
boycotted my references to Bronté subjects, and to the fact that 
I pledge myself to prove Charlotte Bronté, and none other, wrote 
“ Wuthering Heights.” 

To quote a letter to me upon the subject from the chief 
librarian of one of the leading public libraries in England : 


I cannot understand any person being afraid of investiga- 
ba which must lead ultimately to the establishment of 
acts. 


Truth will out, and I have evidence in abundance to show 
Charlotte Bronté wrote “ Wuthering Heights.” Let the new 
work on Sydney Dobell free him from the unfair imputation that 
he had “grave doubts” concerning his own suggestion on this 
important subject. 

J. MALHAM-DEMBLEBY, 


Scarr Hill, Eccleshill, Bradford, Yorks. 





WHEN IS A NOVEL NOT A NOVEL? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—The other evening I was engaged in a discussion as to 
the essential characteristics of the novel. The disputants were 
divided into two camps, and, in order to gain a competent literary 
opinion on the point of difference, I was asked to submit to you 
the following question in the hope that you would kindly favour 
us with a = : 

Does a work of fiction written in the novel form necessarily 
cease to be a novel because it is written with the definite purpose 
of influencing the reader in favour of certain principles, moral or 
otherwise ? 

M. 


[We should say certainly not as a general rule, though we can 
imagine cases where it might be said that the novel became a 
tract, Each case would have to be judged on its merits,—Ep.] 





ISADORA DUNCAN AND MAUD ALLAN 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—So much has lately been said about the respective merits 
of Maud Allan and Isadora Duncan that I hardly feel justified in 
writing to you. But at the same time I do think that many of 
the critics of these two “dancers” have overlooked the fact that 
they are essentially different. Some one once defined music as 
“the expression of inarticulate thought,” and this seems to me 
to be Isadora Duncan’s interpretation of the art. And it is on 
account of this, in my opinion, that she fails to satisfy many of 
her onlookers and to charm them as Maud Allan does. It is not 
a — of age and youth, nor of formation of body, that 
makes one superior to the other. Maud Allan in her dances 
gives us a more complete definition of music, for to thought she 
adds emotion, emotion so terrific and withal so beautiful that 
expressed in any other way it would appear almost rough. 
Suggested by the movements of her body, the turn of her wrists, 
and the expression of her face, those to whom such things appeal 
feel that they are in the presence of one of the greatest inter- 
preters of two of the greatest arts—music and sculpture. She is, 
in fact, a parthenon—only alive. 

In no way do I wish to underrate the greatness of Isadora 
Duncan. But with her the intellect controls the emotions, and 
in consequence the movements. This is quite likely to appeal to 
many—many of those who consider that restraint is the great 
feature to be observed in all artistic performances. But the 
restraint may be overdone, especially in a woman whose very 
nature ought to be emotional rather than intellectual. In the 
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presence of Isadora Duncan we are in the presence of a great 
intellect. In the presence of Maud Allan we are with one who 
feels as we feel, who talks to us and consoles us by movement, 
expresses feelings we have longed to express and dared not so to 
do, and in fact we are with one who helps us to understand the 
great consolation that is given by the great masters. With her 
we are really at home. 

So whether we admire Maud Allan or Isadora Duncan the 
more resolves itself into whether to our own natures it appeals 
most to see mind controlling heart or heart controlling mind. It 
causes one to dance a continual flowing dance because the 
music forces her so to do, and the other to move from figure to 
figure as a man in writing a book may move from chapter to 
chapter, but as no man writing a concerto would move from 
subject to subject. In Isadora Duncan what I miss is modulation. 


N. M. 
London, July 9, 1908. 





OUR ART AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Str—I venture to think that Mr. Wake Cook is one of those 
admirable critics who confuse strawberries with cream. The two 
often go very well together, but they must not be confused even 
in the minds of children or critics. Strawberries grow ona plant, 
cream comes from the cow. The great fault of nineteenth- 
century criticism was that it ascribed strawberries to the cow and 
cream to the plant. This was an error in botany, no less than in 
art-criticism. 

E. K. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. to or 12 Pages Daily. 
POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 





Now ready. 
THE JULY BOCK MONTHLY 
CONTENTS, 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR—The Literary Fair and What's 
Happening In It, with Pictures. 

THE NEW RUSKIN—Inner Gleams of the Masterand his Writings, 

THE WOES OF A WRITER—When his Friends Descend on him 
for “ Free Copies.” By Horace Wyndham. 

A STORY OF STORIES—The Origin of Books and How They 
Have Developed. 

A LONDON LETTER—Sir Theodore Martin’s Literary Memories 
of Queen Victoria. 

SPARKLETS IN FICTION—Wisdom in Novels While You Wait. 

LIGHT AND LEADING—New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER—Snapshot Reviews of the Best-Selling 


Books, 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY—Particulars 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH—A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 

worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of June. 
THE PERIODICALS—Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 
Magazines. 


of Interesting 





Publishers: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Inland, 15s. post free, Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free. 








This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, 67 Lone Acre, W.C. 


To 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 





months, I enclose remittance value 








Name rt 


Description 





Addtess 











THE ACADEMY 










JULY 18, 1908 











“SCORPIO” 


A book of thirty odd sonnets— 
Shakespearian form—pronounced by 
an American critic as possessing: “‘ A 
Juvenalian gift of satire and a mag- 
nificent invective, as mordant as it is 
tremendous.” Another has said of 
these sonnets: ‘* Their form is classic. 
They are gems. Rich gems—trubies.” 
Shakespeare-lovers, who have been 
as disgusted as this new Southern 
satirist at G. B. Shaw’s comments 
thereon, will see the latter handled 


“without gloves” therein. 


Delivered, post-paid on receipt of two dollars, by 
registered mail to Palmetto Press, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina, U.S.A. 











Dr. W. H. FITCHETT 
AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Dr. W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., the Author of 
“Fights for the Flag” and “ Deeds that Won 
the Empire,” who lives in Melbourne, Australia, 
sends the following letter to the Editor of 
Public Opinion :— 
Dear Mr. Parker— 

I get your PUBLIC OPINION regularly, and find it 
most interesting and valuable—a matchless bit of 
journalistic work. It ought to find a place, for one 
thing, in every newspaper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such a reflex of the 
thought in the current history of the world. 

Yours ever, 
W. H. FITCHETT. 


PUBLIC OPINION *"%.2"%, "cum 
Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for 10s. rod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis St., London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 













CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


PED cm 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & 
& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity. it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


















































THE ARUNDEL CLUB 


FOR THE PUBLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WORKS OF ART _ IN 
PRIVATE COLLECTIONS AND ELSEWHERE. 


The Committee consists of the following: 


LORD BALCARRES, MP. G. F. WARNER, Esq. 
SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG. HERBERT COOK, Esq. 

SIR MARTIN CONWAY. JOBN 8. SARG aan, Esq., B.A. 
SIDNEY COLVIN, Esq. E . Bea. 

R. C. WITT, Esq. -” CHARLES RICKETTS, Esq. 
LIONEL CUST, Esq., M.V.O. BOWYER NICHOLS, Esq. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS, Esq. ALBAN HEAD, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer: 
ROBERT ROSS, Esq., 15 Vicarage Gardens, Kensington, London, Ww. 
The only Rule of the Club is that intending members must join for at 
least two years, Anyone can become a member on payment of two 
guineas. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 
PUBLICATIONS 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 


OLD MASTERS. From the principal National 
nt - including the National Gallery, London ; the 

Louvre, Dresden, Florence, etc., etc. <‘ei 
RN ART. A numerous collection of Reproduc- 

a from the Royal Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker 
Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, - om 

AMBIER BOLTON’S CELE MATL, 

STUDIES FROM LIFE: ALSO BIRDS, 
REPTILES, etc. The exclusive copyright of the 
Autotype Company. Many hundreds of subjects, size about 
12 by 10 in., 3/6 each. 

REID’S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, etc., 
FROM NATURE. A large Selection of these 
attractive artistic Reproductions in various sizes, printed 
in Permanent Carbon. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. By ReEmBRannrt, 
HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, etc. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 


ENLARGED EpiTIon, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 
and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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